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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


HE Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the Directors’ Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion met in the assembly hall of the Harris- 
burg High School Thursday and Friday, 
February 13 and 14, 1908. At ten o’clock 
on Thursday morning the names of the 
delegates were enrolled by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm. M. Bowen, and the 
Treasurer, James Howarth. At eleven 
o’clock the devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rt. Rev. James Henry Darling- 
ton, Bishop of Harrisburg Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mayor E. Z. Gross, of Harrisburg, being 
unavoidably absent, the address of welcome 
was delivered by Prof. Steele, principal of 
the High School. 

The speaker said that he had never be- 
fore been called upon to address so many 
directors, and was glad to welcome them 
to Harrisburg, and to the high school. 
The director’s responsibility is great: 
America’s industrial supremacy depends on 
the technical training of our citizens. But 
such training comes at the end of the 
course and rests in turn on the elementary 
schools. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Our teachers are forming the characters 
of our future citizens, and are more worthy 
of pay than the men behind the guns, 
whose business is destruction. Last winter 
a law was passed authorizing pension funds 
for teachers. Governor Stuart remarked 
that he was proud to be a product of the 
schools of the state, and signed the bill. 








The matter is being considered in Harris- 
burg at this time. It would add little to the 
burden of the taxpayer, as the teachers 
would pay two or three per cent. of their 
salaries toward the fund, and the board an 
equal amount. Such a plan will result in 
keeping in the profession many good men 
who would otherwise go elsewhere, and 
will attract to the profession a better class 
of people. Prof. Steele extended to all 
who were present an invitation to visit the 
various classrooms in the building. 


RESPONSE, 


The response to the address of welcome 
was delivered by Mr. H. W. Schick, chair- 
man of the executive committee who said: 

I wish to thank Mr. Steele for his 
cordial welcome and assure him and the 
citizens of Harrisburg that we appreciate 
the hospitality extended to the school di- 
rectors of this Commonwealth. We are to- 
day assembling for the thirteenth time in 
convention to discuss the best methods of 
education for the welfare of the children 
that have been placed in our care, and we 
know of no place that we could meet to 
derive more benefit than in the city of 
Harrisburg, with its magnificient high 
school, its elementary schools, its manual 
training school and its various industries, 
all of which will help us to solve the edu- 
cational needs of the coming generation. 
We have endeavored to present a pro- 
gramme that we believe will not only be 


interesting but instructive in various ways. 


The subjects are all practical. 


1. Qualification of Teachers. Teachers 
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should not only be educated but they should 
be able to impart that knowledge to their 
pupils. They should also be of good moral 
character and of good repute in their 
several neighborhoods. They should be ex- 
amples to their pupils. 

2. The Director a Factor in Education. 
Reactionary or non-progressive directors do 
not help the cause of education—in fact, 
they are a menace to our school system. 

3. How Can School Directors Improve 
the Teaching Profession. Directors can 
best help the teaching profession by supply- 
ing them with good working material and 
giving them adequate compensation for 
their work. 

4. Present Requirements of a Public 
School Education. Social conditions have 
greatly modified the requirements of public 
school education. The present require- 
ments are many and varied, but we believe 
manual training, domestic science and ele- 
mentary agriculture, with better methods 
of instruction, will accomplish a great deal 
for the betterment of future generations. 
It is not my purpose to enlarge on the pro- 
gramme. I merely make this casual refer- 
ence. These topics will be more fully 
presented to you by the gentlemen who 
have so kindly consented to take part in it. 

We also have the pleasure to present to 
you on our programme the Hon. Edwin S. 
Stuart, Governor; Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, and- 


also our worthy president, Dr. F. R. Stotler. 
We invite a free discussion on all subjects 
and hope you will not only be pleased with 
what has been said and done, but will re- 
turn to your several boards with a clearer 
comprehension of the need of a more 
thorough education for the present genera- 
tion. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was extended 
to Bishop Darlington and Prof. Steele. 

On motion, it was decided to read the 
minutes of this convention before adjourn- 
ing on Friday. 

On motion, the reading of last year’s 
minutes was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON GOV. STUART. 


The president appointed the following a 
committee to wait on the Governor and 


escort him to the place of meeting: Messrs. | 


J. D. Oliver, M. H. Henning, and J. C. 
Lane. 

On motion it was decided to allow the 
reading of any resolution, without debate, 
before referring to the proper committee, 
in order that the members of the conven- 
tion would have some opportunity to con- 
sider them before the committee presented 
, its report. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


pe afternoon session of the Depart- 
ment was called to order by Vice- 
president J. S. Frederick, of Pottstown, 
who introduced the president, Dr. F. R. 
Stotler, Dr. Stotler addressed the conven- 
tion as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Members of 
the Association: I confess it is with con- 
siderable trepidation that I undertake to 
preside at this convention of intelligent, 
earnest men and women who have come 
here from all parts of the state to deliber- 
ate upon some of the duties pertaining to 
the honorable and responsible office of 
Public School Director. Give me your 
help and bear with my shortcomings in 
such measure that the best possible results 
may be obtained for the cause we repre- 
sent. You have listened to excellent ad- 
dresses by former presidents of this As- 
sociation upon topics which seem naturally 
to be the Chair’s prerogative; indeed so 
fully have they been discussed, and so ably, 
that, were it appropriate, I would gladly 
avail myself of some other line of thought. 
So then, you must be content if I offer 
only a brief prologue to the good things 
that are to come. 

At this period of the world’s history it 
appears superfluous to emphasize the ne- 
cessity of education, but conditions exist, 
especially in the United States, which make 
public or common school instruction more 
imperative than ever before. President 
Roosevelt, in his address to the National 
Educational Association, in 1905, said: “ If 
you teachers did not do your work well 
this republic would not outlast the span 
of one generation.” Without accepting the 
President’s exact time limit, it is an ad- 
mitted impossibility that a republic can 
endure, unless all, or practically all, of its 
citizens are educated: nor, for the matter 
of that, any other form of liberal govern- 
ment. No government of occidental civi- 
lization can boast of a better or more 


general system of public education than ~ 


ours, and yet the percentage of illiteracy 
is very much greater than it ought to be 
in proportion to the educational facilities 
afforded. Why? Because we have a popu- 
lation made up of emigrants from almost 
every country and race on earth. During 
the last two years the flood of immigra- 
tion has been upwards of two million per- 
sons, most of them from southern and 
eastern Europe and the Orient, of varied 
national and racial characteristics, and to 
a great extent illiterate. Without com- 
menting on the policy which permits, nay 
encourages, this tremendous volume of im- 
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migration, we do know that to assimilate 
such a mixed element, harmonize it with 
the spirit of our national institutions, and 
make out of it good and safe citizens, is 
an educational work of great magnitude 
and difficulty. In addition to educating the 
children of our native born, we have those 
of the foreigner, to many of whom the 
English Language must first be taught be- 
fore parallel instruction can be given. 
Pennsylvania, perhaps more than any other 
state, has to meet this demand upon her 
educational resources, but all share it to 
a greater or less extent. There is no fairer 
spot on the terrestrial globe than the United 
States of North America to work out the 
highest civilization of which man is capable, 
nor one offering greater promise to the 
distressed of all countries; but like the 
witches’ caldron in Macbeth, there is the 
danger of its becoming filled with incom- 
patible elements to bubble and give “ double 
toil and trouble.” 

I have here presented one of our na- 
tional problems in order to intimate that 
if ours is to continue a “government of 
the people, by the people and for the 


people,” we dare not relax our efforts to- 


supply our future citizens with the best 
possible educational opportunities and to 
compel their acceptance. 

Education has but one purpose and that 
is to improve the individual. Education 
aims to encourage and promote the growth 
of natural capacity along the lines of physi- 
cal, mental, moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. It should enlighten, ennoble, enable 
its possessor to stand upon his feet a man 
among men, alive to his surroundings, full 
of character, capable of rational thought 
and action. 

Does it always succeed? At the best 
only in the comparative degree, partly be- 
cause of faulty methods but infinitely more 
often from the natural and conditional limi- 
tations of the subject. Education can fash- 
ion out of the material furnished only such 
products as the material permits and de- 
serves. History tells ‘us of a certain people 
who, wise in their day and generation, 
sought to accomplish no more; but we in 
our desire—a laudable one—to reach and 
elevate the masses perhaps expect too much, 
attempt too much. 

Upon heredity and environment depends 
the outcome of every human being. If 
habit be included, we have about all there 
is of evolution, which is nature’s method of 
improving, and it deserves the careful con- 
sideration of educators and sociologists. I 
suppose there are few thoughtful, humane 
persons who have not often wished there 
might be some way to diminish the number 
of children brought into the world who are 
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physically, mentally and morally defective; — 


but the race has not yet reached that point 
of evolutionary advancement when quality 
instead of numbers will be desired. It will 
come, but for the present, environment, in 
its broadest sense, is the only means within 
our power to counteract in some measure 
the untoward effects of heredity and to 
cultivate the good. 

The child’s first experiénce of environ- 
ment is in the home. With this, as direc- 
tors, we have nothing to do, but when he 
enters the public school then it is that our 
duties and responsibilities commence. It 
is neither my purpose nor desire to cata- 
logue these, because you know them by 
heart; but I do crave your patience while I 
lightly touch on two. 

Our first solicitude should be to provide 
for the child a school environment that will 
actively exert a beneficial influence on his 
habits and morals, so that what he has. 
already gained in the better class of home 
may not be lost or impaired by his unavoid- 
able contact with children who have not 
had the advantage of salutary home train- 
ing. I realize the fact that the school can 


not do it all, but hold that more time and’ 


effort should be given to the ethical educa- 
tion of our boys and girls. Surely it ought 
to go hand in hand, an equal factor in our 
public schools, with scholastic education. 
Surely the teaching of good morals and 
good manners, the training of youth as to: 
the amenities of life and regard for the 
rights of others, the inculcation of habits 
of industry, honesty, truthfulness and tem- 
perance in all things, makes more for good 
men and women than high percentages in 
grade studies or plethoric high schools. 
We lay stress on this because of the alarm- 
ing amount of immorality, dishonesty and 
irreverence for anything save money that 
is abroad in the land. 

The most compelling influence in the 
child’s school environment is the teacher; 
in fact the teacher and the taught consti- 
tute the school; all else is merely adjunc- 
tive or contributory. By virtue of his 
office, the director’s most responsible and 
important duty is the election of teachers, 
and he should perform this so intelligently 
and with such a careful regard for the 
interests of the child that superintendents, 
principals and teachers may be forced to 
the conclusion that he is more than an 
agent to vote them positions and increase 
salaries. I fully appreciate the difficulties 
the director has to encounter when it comes 
to the election of teachers, and he has my 
sympathy. Owing to the disparity between 
supply and demand he is often compelled 
against his better judgment to accept in- 
ferior teachers. Perhaps he is partly re- 
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sponsible for this lack of supply by not 
paying the capable teacher a salary more 
nearly in accord with his or her worth, 
while at the same time encouraging and 
rewarding incompetency by equal, or nearly 
equal, financial rating. Sometimes, either 
through ignorance or considerations of 
policy, his selections of teachers and other 
acts, are simply unpardonable; yet with 
all his failings it would be hard to find, 
in proportion to numbers, another elective 
body of men of broader minds, of greater 
freedom from self-interest, of more in- 
telligent practical action. 

I have said the office of school director 
is one of responsibilities, but if so it has 
its compensations. Speaking from my own 
experience, which doubtless is the same as 
yours, I have received as much, if not more, 
than I have given; received it in a better 
comprehension of what education means, 
but above all from the association it has 
‘brought me with directors and educators 
whose acquaintance, friendship and inspira- 
‘tion will always be a pleasant and cherished 
‘memory. 

I have also said that the office of school 
director is an honorable one. Let us show 
‘that we deserve the honor by'the character 
of the service we render. 

Now, fellow directors, we are here to 


exchange and compare ideas about various 
questions of the day relating to our duties, 
and we hope that every member will feel 
free and be willing to express his or her 
‘opinions upon all subjects coming before 


the Association. So far as time permits 
this will be encouraged, because we believe 
' that in a meeting of this kind the rapid 
interchange of thought which characterizes 
discussion, even criticism if made in the 
proper spirit, does more to fix the attention, 
arouse interest and achieve practical results 
than long papers or addresses. 

The Governor’s appearance on the plat- 
form was the occasion of great applause. 
He said that many things which he was 
called on to do were of an unpleasant na- 
ture, but his present duty was a most 
agreeable one. He would make no formal 
address, because the members of this De- 
partment having so much experience with 
examination papers would be critical and 
because the larger the “spoke” the greater 
the “tire.” He did not want to tire out 
the Department. After some further 
humerous remarks the Governor expressed 
his appreciation of the director’s work. 
He said that he had a deep interest in the 
schools of the state, particularly because 
all his own schooling had been obtained in 
the public schools of Philadelphia. He 
could think of no greater honor than to 
be the father of the public school system. 
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The Governor referred in glowing terms 
to the work of Thaddeus Stevens in saving 
the act creating the system from repeal, 
and then continued: Pennsylvania has done 
much for her schools. The first appropria- 
tion of $75,000 grew to $1,000,000 in 1874, 
and $15,000,000 in 1907. Before signing 
this bill he had hesitated long. At the 
time there were appropriations amounting 
to $72,000,000 demanded, and $48,000,000 
with which to pay them. But it was finally 
determined not to cut down the school 
appropriation. It is not likely that this 
amount will be increased for years, al- 
though as much as possible should be ap- 
propriated for education. 

The republic depends for its existence 
on the education of its citizens. The world 
is not getting worse every year. It is better 
to-day than ever. Men and conditions are 
both improving. All should be interested 
in the country’s progress. 

The appropriation of last year insured 
an increase of salary to teachers of rural 
districts. The state gets no greater return 
from the money expended than from that 
paid to its teachers. The director has a 
great opportunity and a great responsi- 
bility in being entrusted with the business 
management of the schools. 

The Governor’s address was frequently 
interrupted by applause, and at its close he 
was tenderecka rising vote of thanks. 


DR. SCHAEFFER’S ADDRESS. 

Dr. Schaeffer remarked that for once he 
was on the platform not to answer ques- 
tions but to ask them. When the Educa- 
tional Commission was appointed by Gover- 
nor Stuart he had decided to get all the 
suggestions possible from all sources, in 
order to find out what the people of the 
state interested in education are thinking 
about. ; 

There are several questions on which the 
Commission is seeking light. The first of 
these is what shall constitute a school dis- 
trict? In Pennsylvania the municipality at 
present is the school district. Every town- 
ship, borough and city, is a separate dis- 
trict. The courts have also created inde- 
pendent districts, and the Legislature 
created distinct parts of certain districts. 
The question is, Shall independent districts 
be abolished? There is a growing tendency 
not to grant favors to such districts. At 
present there is no appropriation for high 
schools located within their borders. 

The second question before the Commis- 
sion is that of the classification of districts. 
Not many people know that school dis- 
tricts are divided into four classes. Dis- 
tricts of the first class contain a population 
of over one million; districts of the second 
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class contain a population of from one 
hundred thousand to one million. Districts 
of the third class consist of cities of the 
third class. The fourth class contains all 
other districts. This classification was 
made in order that Philadelphia might have 
a new school code. It was based on the 
decision of Judge Mitchell, who says that 
there is no objection to classifying school 
districts for the purposes of school legis- 
lation. It has been suggested to the Com- 
mission that all districts should be classi- 
fied as follows: In districts of the first class, 
those having a population of three hundred 
thousand, or over. In the second class, 
all districts having a population of from 
five thousand to five hundred thousand. In 
the third class, all other districts. Under 
the present plan, Pittsburgh is classed with 
Scranton and Allegheny—a very unequal 
method. Under the proposed plan Pitts- 
burgh would be classed with Philadelphia. 
Can the present classification be improved 
by the suggested method or any other? 

By how many persons shall the school 
affairs of a district be administered? We 
have had one hundred and ninety deadlocks 
due to the fact that boards consist of an 
even number of directors. Would an un- 
even number be better, and if so should 
it be five, seven, or nine? Shall there be 
a change in the number of directors in cities 
of the third class? 

How shall directors be selected? Out- 
side of Philadelphia they are selected by 
popular vote, sometimes at large, sometimes 
by wards. In Philadelphia they are ap- 
pointed by the court. What is the best 
plan? The Commission is anxious to know 
what the people think about it. 

Shall the powers of boards be curtailed, 
and more power be invested in executive 
officers? The legislature of the Common- 
wealth has never surrendered to the muni- 
cipality the control of the schools, there- 
fore it can do as it wishes in this matter. 
As a matter of fact, at almost every recent 
meeting of the legislature the powers of 
boards have been curtailed. In Indiana one 
school trustee hires the teachers, looks after 
the transportation of pupils, in fact man- 
ages everything relating to the schools of 
his district. This is centralization of power. 
In New Jersey power is centralized in a 
board of education which appoints county 
Superintendents. A county superintendent 
can declare a school house unfit for use, 
and the municipality must build a new one. 
In Massachusetts the boards have little 
power except the control of normal schools. 
In Pennsylvania the action of a school 
board cannot be reviewed by the courts. 
As the matter now stands school boards 
can select sites, purchase the ground, erect 
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buildings, grade schools, arrange courses of 
study, select teachers, fix salaries, buy 
furniture and school supplies, select the 
text-books—in fact do everything except 
expelling the unvaccinated child from 
school. At one time the directors person- 
ally examined the teachers. Later the offices 
of county and city superintendent were cre- 
ated, thus limiting the power of directors. 
At one time teachers were paid $5 per 
month and boarded round. Later the legis- 
lature fixed the minimum salary at $35 
per month, then at $40, and then at $50, 
depending on the kind of certificate held. 
This circumscribing of the powers of 
school boards has been steadily going on. 
Would it not be better to delegate the power 
to prescribe the course of study to some 
one else? To-day the boards exercise this 
privilege except in the case of borough and 
township high schools. 

Another question is that of the selection 
of text-books. In some states the state 
publishes the books. In others a state board 
receives bids which are published, and these 
prices may not be exceeded. In this state 
the board controls the matter. What is 
best? Should we have a change? The 
Commission 
Opinions. 

Once all supervision was left in the 
hands of directors. I remember when in 
Philadelphia the president of the board was 
practically a superintendent. Then the 
legislature put supervision into the hands 
of a specialist. The question just now 
before the Commission is whether or not 
the present method of selecting the superin- 
Originally the 
county superintendent could properly super- 
vise his schools, but now it is absolutely 
impossible. Shall we abolish the county 
unit, or shall we give the county superin- 
tendent assistants in his work? In Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio several districts can 
unite and select their supervisor. It works 
there, but they never had county superin- 
tendents. Would their plan be better? 

The Commission asks you to think rather 
than act, on these questions. If we sub- 
mit to the legislature what they will not 
accept, time and money will have been 
thrown away. It would be better to ask 
little of the legislature and get it, than 
ask much and get nothing. If the school 
people agree on what they want, they will 
get it. Commissions have generally been a 
failure. Only one—the insurance commis- 
sion—had the satisfaction of seeing its 
ideas made law. 

Dr. Schaeffer closed by saying that the 
Commission asked for an expression of the 
best thought of the Department, and that 


is anxious to have your 
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if he had succeeded in raising questions in 
the minds of his hearers he had accom- 
plished his purpose. 

Dr. L. H. C. Mentzer, of Ralston, thought 
that if the power of arranging the course 
of study, and selecting text-books were 
taken from the local boards it would be 
better for the schools. A desirable uni- 
formity in school work and a less frequent 
change in text-books would result—both 
of which are greatly to be desired. 

Mr. N. M. Balliet of Lehighton: It 
would be better to have a board composed 
of an uneven number of directors. The 
average board is composed of business men 
who are unfit to pass on text-books and 
courses of study. Those matters should be 
left in the hands of teachers. There are 
districts where only one-third of the as- 
sessed value is taxed, which makes the tax 
rate very high. County commissioners 
should not be allowed to do this. 

Mr. Purdig thought that it would be 
better to have an uneven number of direc- 
tors, in order to prevent deadlocks. The 
county superintendent should prescribe the 
course of study, but districts should differ 
in the industrial training offered. There is 
too much action by school boards on im- 
proper grounds. The welfare of the boys 


and girls’ should be considered in the 
selection of text-books. 

Mr. J. H. Crankshaw, of Norristown, 
thought that it would be wise for Dr. 
Schaeffer to issue a circular detailing con- 
ditions as now existing and suggested im- 


provements. This circular should be sent to 
school boards with a request for answers. 
The directors convention of Montgomery 
county will recommend to the triennial 
convention the election of two assistant 
county superintendents. It is impossible 
for one man to properly supervise 436 
schools. The Commission ought to recom- 
mend that the State pay these assistants. 

Another member thought that many com- 
missions did more harm than good. Any 
wholesale change in our school laws would 
be a mistake. The people know them as 
they are. 

On motion it was decided to ask the 
Commission to send out questions concern- 
ing proposed changes in the school laws 
so that boards can act intelligently in this 
matter. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

This subject was discussed in the follow- 
ing paper, by Mr. C. C. Hill, of Erie 
county: 

I hardly know why I was put on the pro- 
gramme unless this is a part of the initiation 
of new members on the Executive Committee. 
As there is no subject of more importance to 
school directors than school teachers, I con- 
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sented to talk on the Qualification of Teachers, 

When I began to study my subject more 
closely, I found it so broad as to involve the 
whole school system. It would be impossible 
to determine what the qualifications of teach- 
ers should be without first deciding upon what 
shall be taught in the public schools; and the 
school curriculum differs somewhat according 
to the section of the state where the school 
is located and the demand for the finished 
product. 

In some localities, the demand will be for 
a knowledge of agriculture in addition to the 
common branches; in others, a certain amount 
of manual training and domestic science is 
demanded, to fit boys and girls for the shop 
and domestic employment. But it will require 
too much time to go over the whole curricu- 
lum, so I will confine this paper, for the most 
part, to the fundamental subjects essential to 
every boy and girl in training them to become 
good citizens and to obtain the most from 
life; those subjects which are alike necessary, 
whether the pupil wishes to go through the 
high school and the college or leaves school at 
the age of fourteen and begins the battle of 
life for himself. 

When we studied “methods” in the normal 
school, one of the first questions asked was: 
“ What should the teacher know?” “ All neces- 
sary things,” was the answer. What are some 
of these necessary things the teacher should 
know, and what are the essential qualifica- 
tions of a good teacher? . 

Perhaps, the first and most essential quali- 
fication is character, that pure, Christian char- 
acter which stagds four-square to the world. 
The teacher who is to mould the lives and 
characters of his pupils must be what he 
seems to be, then will he command the re- 
spect of his pupils and to a great extent, solve 
that ever-troublesome problem, discipline. For 
pupils readily follow the lead of one whom 
they respect and in whom they have perfect 
confidence, and as a minister of the Gospel 
should practice the precepts which he places 
before the congregation, so should the teacher 
be a model for his pupils, and a leader in 
the community in which he lives in everything 
that tends to elevate and ennoble mankind. 
Should he be a user of tobacco? No, not 
even in the privacy of his own room. Should 
a person who uses spirituous liquors, even 
moderately, be employed in the public schools 
of this state? Never. And the present signs 
of the times are, that liquor, the greatest 
curse of the American people, that curse which 
destroys the manhood of our young men, the 
womanhood of our girls, and ruins our Amer- 
ican homes, will soon be driven from our 
midst. 

Another valuable qualification, though per- 
haps not strictly essential, is that bright 
sunny disposition which fills the school-room 
with sunshine whenever the teacher enters, 
which always looks on the bright side, always 
sees a silver lining to the darkest cloud, and 
is ever ready with sympathy for the pupil's 
every trial. It is easy enough for any teacher 
to love that bright, healthy, sweet, little girl 
who comes to school in the morning with a 
clean face and a beautiful bouquet of flowers 
for the teacher; but that teacher teaches best 
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whose heart goes out in sympathy for the 
dirty, ragged, unkempt boy whose home sur- 
roundings are a degradation, and inspires him 
to lead a clean, pure life and to become a 
useful and respected citizen. I believe this 
qualification of sunshine has more influence 
on the lives of pupils than we know. For 
how easily are children affected by the condi- 
tions surrounding them, and how necessary it 
is that the proper influences should be around 
them and the proper examples set before 
them. The teacher should be clean in person 
and in thought. The teacher should have tact, 
that ready power of perceiving and doing what 
is required by circumstances; that power which 
enables her, when things happen that might 
demoralize her whole system of government, 
to perceive on the moment just how to make 
the matter of benefit rather than permit it 
to be a demoralizing agent. Then, if she 
would attain the highest success in her pro- 
fession, she must be in love with her work. 
She must teach because she prefers teaching 
above all other vocations; and she must be 
willing to sacrifice everything to her life-work. 
And, I ask, What nobler work can any person 
choose than that of training the minds of the 
children and youth of our land? 

We speak, and very properly, of the in- 
fluence of our presidents, and surely no presi- 
dent since Lincoln has had greater influence 
with the common people of these United 
States than Theodore Roosevelt. We speak 
of the influence of other great men of our 
nation. But where did they get this influence? 
To whom are they indebted for the sterling 
principles that have made them great? Who 
moulded that character? In many cases we 
may trace that influence back to some teacher 
of their youth; some pure, Christian woman, 
who so instilled her noble principles of right 
living into their daily lives in childhood, that 
they could not help but be great. 

But we come to the educational require- 
ments of a teacher. What should she know 
of books and how shall we determine her edu- 
cational qualifications? A teacher may have 
the natural qualifications and may do good 
school work with limited scholarship, yet she 
will do better work with more profound 
scholarship. Dr. Arnold says: “I think even 
the elements are best taught by one who has 
a thorough knowledge of the matter.” 

It is a self-evident fact that every teacher 
should have a good knowledge of reading, 
writing, arithmetic and English grammar. 
She should have a sufficient knowledge of 
reading and be able to impart that knowledge 
to her pupils in such manner, that they may 
read understandingly, not only the matter in 
the text-books but the daily papers, books and 
magazines, in short she should create in them 
the reading habit. She should be prepared 
to teach her pupils to write a good, legible 
hand and to write a good business letter. She 
should have a thorough knowledge of arith- 
metic. She should be qualified to train her 
pupils so they can speak the English language 
correctly and write a good English composi- 
tion. This qualification means a great deal. 
She should teach spelling, a subject much 
neglected at present, so thoroughly that her 
pupils will become good spellers; should train 
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her pupils in geography so they may obtain 
a good knowledge of their own country and 
the world in which we live, and be able, readily 
to locate places on a map. Then I think she 
should be qualified to teach American history, 
civics and school law, physiology and hygiene, 
drawing and music, pass an examination in 
methods of teaching and school management 
and be conversant with the current topics of 
the day. 

How shall we determine these qualifications? 
The most natural method is by a system of 
examination and careful supervision by county, 
borough and city superintendents. 

I think we need a uniform system of ex- 
aminations for teachers. Under our present 
system of teachers’ examinations by county 
superintendents, or rather, lack of system— 
for we have as many systems of examinations 
and standards of requirements as there are 
county superintendents in the State—thes. 
standards change in each county every time 
a new county superintendent enters upon the 
duties of his office. In one county the superin- 
tendent has a high standard of educational 
requirements in another the standard is far 
below it, yet, under the minimum salary law, 
the teacher in the latter county receives the 
same compensation as the teacher in the 
former. This method is unjust to the teacher, 
to the pupil and to the taxpayer and could 
best be remedied by a uniform system of ex- 
aminations under the direction and supervis- 
ion of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction—a system similar to those now in 
operation in the adjoining states of New York, 
Ohio and West Virginia. The questions should 
be prepared in the office of the State Super- 
intendent and sent out in sealed packages to 
the several county superintendents and the 
examinations to be held by them on the same 
day throughout the State, the answer papers 
to be collected and expressed to the State 
Superintendent’s office where they would be 
examined and marked by competent persons 
and the standing acquired mailed to the re- 
spective county superintendents, who should 
issue certificates in accordance therewith. 
Then a teacher qualified to teach in one county 
would be qualified to teach in any other county 
in the State, and there could be no partiality 
shown to candidates. 

Under this system at first, I would suggest 
three srades of certificates. An elementary 
to embrace the following studies; Reading, 
arithmetic, geography, spelling, grammar, pen- 
manship, physiology and hygiene, civics and 
school law, American history, methods and 
school management, drawing, current topics 
and music, with a standing of 65 per cent. 
limited to a certain school and good for one 
year. No person to hold more than one ele- 
mentary certificate. A second grade embrac- 
ing the same subjects but with a standing of 
75 per cent., good for two years. And a first 
grade with these additional studies: History 
of education, algebra, bookkeeping, English 
composition and physics, applicants to attain 
a standing of 75 per cent. and to have had 
two years’ successful experience in teaching, 
this certificate to be good for five years and 
to be renewed without examination if the 
holder has taught three years of the five. 
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Our last legislature increased the appropria- 
tion, to public schools and passed a minimum 
salary law giving to inexperienced teachers 
forty dollars per month; and to teachers hold- 
ing a professional, permanent, or normal 
school certificate and having had two years’ 
experience, fifty dollars per month. I will 
not discuss the effect this law has had through- 
out the State. But in the wake of this law 
I believe the people of this Commonwealth 
have a right to demand a higher qualification 
of teachers and that the uniform system of 
examinations is the proper means to secure 
this advancement. 

Let me read you what Thos. C. Miller, State 
Superintendent of West Virginia, says about 
uniform examinations in that State: “The 
most potent influence in behalf of salaries for 
teachers is the uniform examination system 
provided for early in 1903. Like a thunderclap 
came this new law, and at first there was 
almost consternation in the teaching ranks; 
but now the new system is viewed as having 
wrought the greatest amount of good in the 
shortest period of time that any educational 
measure has ever produced in the State. The 
certificates issued by the state superintendent 
are valid in any county and this new measure 
has, without doubt, had more effect in in- 
creasing salaries than the minimum law itself. 
Boards of education, in order to retain their 
best teachers, have been compelled to advance 
salaries, and there is considerable competition 
not only between counties but between magis- 
terial districts in the same county, for the 
services of the more competent instructors. 
It is true that districts with less material de- 
velopment and. scant financial resources may 
for a time seem to be at a disadvantage, but 
the effect of the uniform examination system 
has been to increase teachers’ salaries very ma- 
terially, and it is now almost universally com- 
mended.” This was spoken when the uniform 
system had been in effect less than three years 
in that State. I believe this would be a step 
in advance for Pennsylvania, and certainly 
there have been no greater reforms wrought 
during the past ten years than along educa- 
tional lines. 

But I fear there has been a growing tend- 
ency toward making the road to knowledge 
too easy. We have been striving to put the 
knowledge we wish to impart in so simple 
and mild a form that even the little child may 
grasp it, and I fear that where he who has 
obtained his education with comparatively little 
effort is put to the test he will fail to have 
the power to do for himself. 

I do not wish it understood that I am dis- 
posed to make the road to knowledge as diffi- 
cult as possible; but I believe what costs us 
most we value the highest; what we labor 
hardest for gives us the most lasting benefit. 
I believe in making the requirements for teach- 
ers’ certificates sufficiently severe and the stand- 
ings sufficiently high, so that when a candidate 
has received even an elementary certificate he 
may feel that he has something of value. The 
tendency in all professions, outside that of the 
teacher, is steadily to raise the standard of 
requirements, and to make more difficult the 
path to professional life. With the increase 
of knowledge in every department of human 
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activity the teacher in our public schools should 
not be a follower, but rather a leader, not 
passive but aggressive. The world rightly ex- 
pects much from him or her who undertakes 
the delicate task of moulding mind and giy- 
ing shape to thought; and whether the field 
of labor be inside the walls of the district 
school house, the high school or the college, 
the adaptability of the tutor should be equal 
to the demand and up to the times. 

Mr. M. F. Schmidt, of Schwenkville, 
Montgomery county, said that the differ- 
ence between the successful and the un- 
successful teacher is the ability to read 
the characters of pupils and treat them 
accordingly. That is a most important 
point. The teacher should be able to in- 
spire pupils, and to sympathize with them. 
Such a teacher is an artist. 

Dr. J. T. Metzgar, of Tyrone: The only 
way to determine the qualifications of 
teachers is by means of the examinations 
of county superintendents or normal schools. 
The certificate must always largely influ- 
ence school boards in their choice of 
teachers. At this time teachers teach first 
and prepare for teaching afterwards. This 
is a mistake; it is not professional. If a 
teacher holds a provisional certificate more 
than five years there is something wrong 
with him. The county superintendent 
should fix a standard that will crowd him 
out. The teacher ought to become a pro- 
fessional man. The provisional certificate 
is often useful to a board, but with a salary 
of at least $40 per month the teacher ought 
to be able to save enough to become a 
professional. 

Mr. O. C. Heffner, of Pottstown, thought 
that directors should stand by the pupils 
rather than by the teacher. Several months 
ago several unruly boys were brought to 
the notice of the Pottstown board. The 
county superintendent had arranged to send 
one of them to a reformatory. It was sug- 
gested that the boys be transferred to an- 
other school. Both boys are now doing well. 
Give troublesome boys a chance with some 
one who knows how to teach. 

Mr. J. H. Crankshaw, of Norristown, 
said that school boards should support the 
county superintendent who turns down a 
teacher that has held a provisional certifi- 
cate too long. 

Mr. Heffner again spoke of heart-power 
in the teacher as an essential qualification 
for good work in the school room. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The report of this committee was read 
by H. M. Lessig, of Pottstown, the chair- 
man, and on motion was adopted as read. 
The report was as follows: 
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To the President and Members of the 
School Directors Association of 
Pennsylvania: 

The Legislative Committee selected at 
our last session tender herewith a report 
covering in part the result of their labors, 
as follows: 

We acknowledge, as expressed by our 
president at the last session, that the Legis- 
lative Committee would be somewhat handi- 
capped in securing any effectual legisla- 
tion during that session of the Legislature, 
jnasmuch as at that time the labors of 
both the House and Senate had been duly 
outlined, and our opinion is that the Legis- 
lative Committee to be selected at this 
session of the Directors’ Convention should 


immediately begin labors and secure the’ 


services of the Senators and Representatives 
from their respective counties, and en- 
deavor, if possible, to have said Senators 
and Representatives well informed on the 
subjects of school legislation, which might 
be presented at the coming session of the 
Legislature. 

We desire herewith to express our ap- 
preciation of the attention given to public 
school work at the last session of the 
Legislature, as noted attention was given 
to the public schools of our Commonwealth 
during the deliberations of the said session, 
all of which is evidenced by the following 
Acts of the General Assembly: No. 24, 38, 
40, 60, 121, 144 and others, and finally 249, 
the latter being an Act covering the mini- 
mum salaries to be paid to the teachers in 
our public schools. And particularly must 
we direct attention to the generous appro- 
priation allotted for public school work. 
Referring to the $16,000,000 appropria- 
tion, it is no doubt with a spirit of personal 
pride we refer to the fact that to the mem- 
bers of your committee must be given at 
least some credit for the passage of this 
bill, as immediately after the selection of 
your committee we communicated with 
various Senators and members of the Legis- 
lature inviting their assistance to our cause 
and their support of the bill in question, 
and herewith publicly express our thanks 
to such as supported the same. - 

During our year’s service as Chairman of 
said committee our attention has been di- 
tected to a number of subjects to which our 
attention as a convention might be directed 
at this time. 

In this connection we desire to express 
our thanks to Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State 
uperintendent, to the Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia schools, Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, and to Dr. G. M. Philips, sec- 
tetary of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Commission, for timely suggestions 
and advice. 





The commission which, in accordance 
with a joint resolution of May 8th, 1907, 
has been appointed by his Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Edwin S. Stuart, to revise, collate 
and digest the laws relating to the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, has requested that 
the Directors’ Association assist them in 
their labors by such suggestions as might 
in our judgment be beneficial to them. It 
is, therefore, recommended by your legisla- 
tive committee that the legislative com- 
mittee to be selected at this session be in- 
structed to act in conjunction with the 
said commission whenever possible or de- - 
sired. 

We as a committee fully appreciate as 
worthy of attention such subjects as mak- 
ing the number of directors of any one 
board an unequal number to prevent the 
occurrence of deadlocks such as have been 
experienced in some parts of our State, 
the closer supervision of schools by addi- 
tional county superintendents or assistants 
of the same; the time when the school 
boards should organize, whether in June, 
as now provided for by law, or at an earlier 
date; and the advantages to be had from 
abolishing independent school districts. 
While we deem all these subjects worthy 
of attention, we feel that the time given 
for the deliberations of this convention can © 
be better used in the discussion of more 
vital topics. _ 

It is, therefore, recommended by your 
committee that we should request legisla- 
tion which will assist such districts as, even 
with the maximum levy of taxation, are un- 
able to maintain their schools for a period 
of seven months or over; and by such leg- 
islation to place the aid of the State where 
it was the intention originally to have same 
placed, namely, where most needed. The 
above is recommended inasmuch as there 
are districts where the land is not pro- 
ductive, and the district sparsely settled, 
that find it a hardship even with the high 
rate of taxation to maintain their schools. 
These are burdened by the heavy taxation. 

Your committee also recommends that. 
such legislation should be had as will make 
the School Department more independent 
and distinct from other departments of 
our Commonwealth. This we recommend 
inasmuch as under existing laws we 
find the Department of Health, the Indus- 
trial Department and the Educational De- 
partment somewhat conflicting as to their 
powers and authority. 

Another and a very important topic 
recommended by your committee is proper 
legislation for the securing to all schools of 
a good standard of teachers. To accomplish 
this we might suggest the State’s securing 
and controlling the Normal Schools so that 
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we may have better trained teachers for 
our public schools. This might to some 
extent remove the competitive basis on 
which-the Normal Schools are operated. 
By having the Normal Schools used as 
training schools only, the high schools and 
particularly township high schools would be 
doing the academic work, with the normal 
schools for professional training only. This 
in the end would mean a vast improvement 
and increased attendance in our high 
schools, and would eventually produce a 
greater number. of well-trained teachers, 
and thus the directors not obtaining their 
teachers from high school graduates but 
from normal school graduates would be 
placing in their respective schools possibly 
a better and higher standard of instructors. 
Your committee recommends such legisla- 
tion, because, as the State has established 
a minimum salary for the public school 
teacher, it should also endeavor to provide 
or open every avenue whereby the highest 
standard of teachers may be obtained. 

We recommend that such legislation be 
enacted as will make the compulsory at- 
tendance law cover deaf mutes and the 
blind—which, as we understand it, the pres- 
ent law does not cover. A number of chil- 
dren so afflicted are not obtaining the ad- 
vantages of the several institutions estab- 
lished for their benefit. 

We recommend that the Pennsylvania 
Educational Commission submit their re- 
port to the respective school boards of our 
Commonwealth for examination by said 
boards prior to the final submission of said 
report. 

We recommend that the State provide for 
the expense of the annual convention of the 
Public School Directors as a convention, 
but not of the individual members thereof. 

We further realize that the more com- 
plicated and the greater the number of 
wheels in any machinery the greater the 
liability for friction. And as the Educa- 
tional Association of Pennsylvania is com- 
posed of a number of departments such 
as the County Superintendents, City and 
Borough Superintendents, the High School 
department and the department of School 
Directors; we do most urgently request 
that the efforts of the respective depart- 
ments be exerted as a unit and not as any 
individual department for the betterment of 
the entire school system, bearing especially 
in mind the rural schools; and further re- 
alizing that school directors who directly 
represent the people of the state and are 
almost daily in contact with said people 
know perhaps better than city or county 
superintendents how the repeal or exten- 
sion of any law may affect or meet the 
demands of the people. We therefore 
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recommend that the Directors be taken into 
consultation in obtaining the laws govern- 
ing the public schools of the state, more 
particularly those relating to the rural 
schools where aid and protection are most 
needed. This we very respectfully recom- 
mend, as perhaps superintendents and higher 
school men, whose training and experience 
may have had a tendency to raise them 
somewhat above the common people, may 
possibly see the conditions only from their 
point of view. It may be that advice and 
suggestion from the Directorship through- 
out the entire State may act as a beneficial 
governing power. Our efforts shall be to 
the end that the “ greatest good shall result 
to the greatest number.” 

In conclusion, your committee desires to 
state that it is not their intention in this 
report to enter into the discussion of the 
aforesaid recommendations, either in sup- 
port thereof or otherwise, but we feel that 
our efforts and the time at our disposal 
should be so concentrated as to obtain some 
definite result from the few topics which 
might be considered rather than to spread 
our energies over the entire code of school 
laws, which at the present time is scarcely 
interpreted alike even by the legal fra- 
ternity. 

And, as a direct request, it is resolved by 
this committe® that the Legislature be peti- 
tioned to have separate appropriations made 
beyond the $16,000,000 for relief or aid to 
the Township, Borough and City High 
Schools. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Signed: H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; L. 
C. Colborn, Somerset; G. N. Tuttle, Sweden 
Valley ; J. B. Irwin, M.D., Washington; and 
R. M. Graham, Camp Hill, Legislative 
Committee. ; 

On motion, the report was adopted as 
read. 

Several resolutions were now read and 
referred to the committee without debate. 

Mr. J. K. McNealy, of Greene county, 
does not approve of the appointment of the 
Commission. The legislature could be 
reached just as well without. The educa- 
tional interests all over the State are really 
the proper source of suggestions to the 
legislature. There are already too many 
laws of questionable value on our statute 
books. No one can find fault with the 
personnel of the Commission, but it would 
be a mistake to take authority away from 
the school boards. Local interest in the 
schools would thereby be lost. : 

Mr. Jones, of Montgomery county, said the 
usefulness of this meeting would be greatly 
increased if the members knew_before- 
hand what would be discussed. The pro- 
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grams should be sent out at least two weeks 
before the meeting of the Department. 

Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, corresponding sec- 
retary, said that he had no list of the county 
associations. If the county directors associ- 
ations, immediately after organizing, would 
appoint delegates, and send their names to 
the corresponding secretary, the programs 
could be properly sent out. 

The president said that the corresponding 
secretary had tried to reach all the dele- 
gates. : 

Mr. D. F. Pomeroy, of Bradford county, 
said that the program had been printed in 
the January ScHoot JouRNAL. 

Mr. J. H. Crankshaw, of Norristown: If 
blank forms were filled out in duplicate 
when delegates are appointed in county as- 
sociations, and one sent to the correspond- 
ing secretary of this association and the 
other given to the delegates as credentials, 
the trouble would be prevented. 

Mr. Bowen, said that the matter could 
be easily fixed if county superintendents 
would inform the proper officers of this 
body when directors associations hold their 
meetings. 

Supt. Evans, of Columbia county, said 
that he had asked for both programs and 
card orders for the delegates from his as- 
sociation, but, had gotten only one pro- 
gram. If he had not used the telephone, he 
would not have known there was such a 
meeting as the present one. There were 
not enough programs here for the members. 

Supt. Sweeney: The county superinten- 
dents will attend to the distribution of pro- 
grams if the programs are sent to them. 
Some of the county conventions were held 
during the last two weeks—too late for 
such distribution. 

Mr. Bowen: The passenger rates of the 
Pennsylvania railroad did not change until 
the last of January. It was impossible to 
get the railroads to talk rates before Feb- 
tuary Ist. As soon as railroad orders were 
teceived, they weré mailed to all known 
delegates. Five hundred programs were 
printed. Two hundred and fifty were sent 
to the addresses of known delegates, and 
two hundred and fifty were brought here. 
This would have been sufficient if dele- 
gates had brought with them the programs 
they received. 

Mr. Granville, of Lycoming county: The 
next legislature should be asked to cut out 
all laws which have become useless, and 
word the remainder in language that can be 
teadily understood by plain people. 

Several resolutions were now read and 
teferred to the committee. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 
Nominations. —I. P. Garrett, J. D. Ander- 
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son, Harry Sloyer, R. L. Myers, D. C. Lutz. 

Necrology.—E. Leinbach, Dr. O. C. 
Heffner, E. M. Shuster. 

Resolutions —J. H. Crankshaw, R. C. 
Graham, W. A. Boyd. 

Auditing—W. H. Jones, A. L. Bell, H. 
C. Lessig. 

Adjourned. 





THURSDAY EVENING. 


© eas evening session was. opened with 

music by the High School Orchestra. 
Miss Bertha Herring, of the Harrisburg 
high school faculty, then entertained the 
audience with a number of readings, which 
were received with applause. Miss Herring 
is well-known and is a favorite with this 
Department. 

The address of the evening was delivered 
by Dept. Supt. R. B. Teitrick, on the sub- 
ject 


THE DIRECTOR, A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


In my judgment, David Starr Jordan struck 
the keynote of all true progress when he said, 
“The world stands aside to let the man pass 
who knows where he is going.” The achieve- 
ments of a man never rise higher than his 
confidence and his convictions. It is the posi- 
tive Lincolns, Washingtons and Grants who 
achieve success and mould public opinion. 

We look with interest on the school director 
who realizes that there are better things for 
his: school district. We behold with respect 
the director who is making an effort toward 
improving school affairs in his district. But 
we bow in admiration to the director who not 
only knows his district’s needs and how to 
meet them but has all agencies working toward 
the realization of these ends. Every school 
community reflects in a great measure the in- 
telligence, interest and enterprise of the school 
director. There is not a great or good move- 
ment at the present time which is not the 
direct or inspirational legacy of some man or 
men imbued with a profound conviction in 
that line. Every community that is showing 
marked advancement in some special direction 
is obeying the impetus given to it by the life 
or work of some individual or small group 
of kindred spirits. This assertion at first ° 
thought may seem too broad but you will meet 
with most interesting results when you seek 
to verify it. One section may justly boast 
of its good roads. Every one in that locality 
is proud of the roads and all are interested in 
their maintenance. Often the most meager 
inquiries will reveal the fact that in the earlier 
history of that section figures some man who 
was a “crank” on good roads. When you 
find what may be designated a library com- 
munity, you will discover that the primary in- 
fluence which moulded and formed the sense 
of that community in that direction has been 
some man who loved literature and magnified 
its pleasures and benefits. It is proportionately 
true that when is found a district where the 
air seems resonant with educational activity 
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and teachers and schools are up to a high 
standard that some school board of the past 
or present or perhaps a single director has 
been a powerful factor in its growth. 

It is encouraging to find that many are be- 
ginning to believe that filling well the office 
of school director is even more important than 
directing the political issues, keeping the rec- 
ords, supervising the roads or even keeping 
the prisons. I believe there is also a grow- 
ing desire and readiness among school di- 
rectors to discharge their duties and responsi- 
bilities, not perfunctorily but in the light of 
the best experience and clearest knowledge 
attainable. While in some instances indiffer- 
ent and unbusiness-like school administration 
is painfully apparent, there are an increasing 
number of school boards who manage the af- 
fairs of their school districts with the same 
brains, judgment and energy that they em- 
ploy in their private affairs. The director may 
fill his place as one of the greatest factors 
in education or he may so obliterate himself 
by apathy and indifference that he is but a 
blot upon the records. As to essential traits, 
although, as in every other enterprise, what 
is termed a good education will prove a 
plus quality for a good school director, yet 
the school problems of today demand above 
all else men of large, liberal and progressive 
views with sane and sound educational con- 
victions. One of the greatest menaces to suc- 
cessful school work is the indifferent director. 
Indifference and neglect always travel in the 
same train, if not in the same compartment, 
and their breath is so poisonous that they kill 
any enterprise. Any school officer who ‘in- 
sists upon doing business in an indifferent, 
haphazard, narrow way is as much out of 
place in his position today as a man who in- 
sists on doing all of his traveling with an 
ox-team. 

The director is, in the widest sense, the 
school controller. Into his hands are placed 
all of the external affairs of school adminis- 
tration, while he has power to make or un- 
make all teachers and supervisors. This 
wide range of duties and powers delegated to 
him demand justly a commensurate adminis- 
trative responsibility. “Good laws, to be ef- 
fective, demand efficient administration.” The 
public school system as a whole may be 
looked upon as a gigantic business enterprise 
in which were invested in our State, in 1907, 
1,225,388 children, 33,449 teachers, 31,067,304.64 
dollars, together with the hopes and aspira- 
tions of a multitude of fathers and mothers. 
When we realize that this enormous invest- 
ment is practically in the hands of you school 
directors, we begin to appreciate what a 
potent factor in education the school director 
is. The director who properly fills his place 
must have a definite aim, he must surely 
“know where he is going.” He may hasten 
the realization of his aims in many ways.- We 
shall note but two. (1) By creating, con- 
trolling and using public sentiment. That 
modern Solomon—Abraham Lincoln—laid so 
much stress upon the power of public opinion 
that he said, “ With public sentiment on its 
side everything succeeds; with public senti- 
ment against it nothing succeeds.” In no other 
enterprise is public sentiment more powerful 
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than in school affairs and the wise director 
appreciates this fact, understands its power 
and makes it his strongest ally. School prog- 
ress can keep at best but a few lengths ahead 
of public opinion and can never advance rap- 
idly enough to get out of its sight. So how 
important becomes the director’s defficult and 
complicated task of creating, stimulating and 
molding such public sentiment as will be con- 
ducive to public school good. A school board 
which sustains its proper relations to the 
school and to the people will not watt for 
favorable conditions in the public mind but 
will exercise its best powers in creating a 
correct, wholesome, vital public sentiment. 
Nature, it would seem, demands that every 
parent ought to be vitally interested in all 
that pertains to his child’s welfare but it falls 
upon the public school to arouse many parents, 
Most far-sighted is the director who strongly 
endeavors to bring all patrons to realize that 
success or failure depends upon them as well 
as upon the teachers and the directors. If 
public opinion regarding the school is bad and 
continues bad there must be some lack or 
fault in the administration. In my experience, 
when a school continues to be worthy of un- 
qualified support it will receive it. 

(2) By adaptation of conditions and means. 
School conditions differ in different localities. 
It is with schools as with human faces—no 
two are ever exactly alike. What constitutes 
a good school in one community is not neces- 
sarily a good school in another. What was a 
good school a decade ago would not measure 
up to that standard today. As school con- 
ditions differ so school needs will differ. A 
crying need in one district may be but a minor 
consideration in another. That is the best 
school which most nearly meets the needs of 
that community in which it is located; and 
the most efficient board is the one which un- 
derstands the special problems in its own 
schools and is solving them as rapidly as ex- 
isting conditions will permit. ; 

A man does not need to be a theologian, a 
doctor of philosophy or a jurist to be a goo 
school director. He must have great interest 
and good common sense—the most essential 
elements in successful school administration. 
The director “who knows where he is going 
has already reached the decision—we must 
have the best, suited to the special needs of 
our schools. If thoroughly imbued with, this 
spirit, he will ask himself these three pertinent 
questions and he will answer them in deeds 
rather than in words. 1. What do my schools 
require in regard to the child to the teacher, 
to supervision, and to equipment to make them 
the best for my district? 2. By what: means 
and in what manner can I best meet their 
needs in these directions? 3. How can I use 
these means that they may yield their greatest 
usefulness? In considering these requirements 
the child stands first. 

The most conspicuous figure of moder 
civilization is the Child. In ages past it stood 
on the outermost circle of civilization but it 
has slowly and gradually moved to its centef, 
where none can choose but behold it. That 
education which makes for its best good, its 
greatest safety, development and happiness 
makes for the good of the Commonwealth, 
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for the stream cannot rise higher than the 
fountain of the world’s desire and hope. 
Between the child of today and the man of 
tomorrow stands the public school and the 
quality and quantity of its fruitage may be 
measured very surely by the manhood and the 
womanhood which it produces. It may be 
said that the child is heir to the school funds 
and the director is the guardian to hold it in 
trust and invest it in such manner as to realize 
the most and the best for the child. There- 
fore, the director’s largest duty is to the child, 
and his highest endeavors must be to do the 
most and the best for every child in his district. 
He must realize that the child is more even 
than the course of study, buildings and 
grounds, or equipment—as their highest mis- 
sion is but to supply the needs of the child. 
The school is for the child and the child alone. 
O yes, all must note that a multitude of bless- 
ings are spread abroad by it indirectly, for it 
may truly be said that a good school blesses 
whatever it touches. The first duty then of 
the director is how to do the best for the most 
children in his district, and every law to be 
sanctioned, every movement to be forwarded 
and every educational endeavor must be guided 
by this aim. 

Next to the child stands the Teacher. The 


following resolution passed by this body in 
1900 embodies much that is noteworthy con- 
cerning teachers: 

“Resolved, That no higher obligation de- 
volves upon the school director than the selec- 
tion of the best and most competent teachers; 


and while the obstructions to the accomplish- 
ment of this object may, at times, seem almost 
insurmountable, the efforts to this end should 
never be relaxed and school boards should 
ever insist upon competency, executive ability, 
and educational qualifications; and these at- 
tributes of a good teacher having been se- 
cured, then the most liberal compensation 
should be given in order that the effective 
teacher can be retained, and encouraged to 
give the best of her talents to the training of 
the pupil and the development of the school.” 

Though the minimum salary act has been 
passed since the adoption of this resolution, 
we cannot construe that to mean in the words 
of the resolution “the most liberal compensa- 
tion.” The work of the school director in 
his endeavor for everything conducive to the 
good of the schools and his crusade against 
everything which might militate against the 
Progress of true, liberal education would be 
teally appalling had he to fight his battles 
alone, or at most but with the weak and often 
untrustworthy support of outside forces. But 
tue truth is he is supported by a standing army 
tore brave, loyal and efficient than the armed 
forces of any nation before or since the Peace 
Conference. This noble band of teachers may 
contain a few stragglers, a few bunglers, and 
a number who have enlisted before properly 
qualified by age and training, but in the main 
they fulfil nobly their duties and obligations. 
The teacher forms the connecting link, the 
Point of contact, between all the costly and 
complex system of educational machinery and 
the mind and heart of the pupil; so—however 
complete may be a system of education—with- 
out good teachers it would be like a universe 
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without a purpose, an electric battery without 
a completed current. The director has no 
more important and at the same time no more 
difficult and trying duty than the selection of 
teachers, but herein lies also his greatest op- 
portunity. ‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap” is as true in the educa- 
tional world as in the spiritual realm. Sow 
a poor teacher and reap—a failure. Sow an 
earnest, energetic, trained teacher, character- 
ized by love of his work and sympathy with 
child-life, and reap the essence of true growth 
and the full kernel of worthy advancement. 
It is a common saying that the teacher makes 
the school, but it is also true that the director 
makes the teacher. We can have as good 
or as poor teachers as we want, and as long 
as we tolerate poor teaching we will have 
plenty of it. The buyer makes the market in 
teachers as truly as in commodities. If your 
teacher is failing do not shift the blame en- 
tirely onto the one who licensed her but 
remember that you put her there. An ac- 
countant would seldom make himself expert, 
if leading business men in his section would 
employ him without regard to his fitness, be- 
cause he needed a paying position, or they 
were somewhat obligated to him through ties 
of relationship or friendship, or they made it 
a rule to employ only home accountants, or 
he happened to be the only one to apply. A 
live business man seeks the best employes and 
retains them without. regard to minor con- 
siderations. Scholarship, training and moral- 
ity while absolutelv essential to a good teacher 
are not enough. Directors shoul seek teachers 
who, while insisting firmly on the acquire- 
ment of prescribed knowledge, realize that 
right habits of work, thought and act are even 
more important.- We need teachers whose 
personality walks beside the pupil pursuing 
his homeward way, sits beside him at the 
evening meal, pervades the atmosphere of his 
whole evening and irresistibly draws him back 
in the morning. To many a poor lad, a misfit 
teacher has made truancy seem compulsory 
rather than attendance. True teachers are 
man-builders, the holiest and highest calling in 
which one may engage. (3) The third require- 
ment is Supervision. Philip Armour had a 
habit of saying when speaking of administra- 
tive ability—“ No general can fight his battles 
alone. He must depend on his lieutenants, 
and his success depends upon his ability to 
select the right man for the right place.” No 
prudent man would employ a number of work- 
men on a farm or in a shop, without devising 
some means by which their work might be 
intelligently supervised. Every mill must have 
its manager ;every railroad, its superintendent ; 
every contractor, his head workman; every 
merchant, his chief clerk; and every machine- 
shop, its master-mechanic. Too much is often 
expected of the teacher especially in the rural 
districts. Almost every duty of the director 
except selecting the teachers and handling the 
money is often delegated to her. A teacher 
seldom is capable of doing more than teaching 
properly her own school and sustaining her 
proper relations to the school community at 
large. The supply of Horace Manns is un- 
fortunately very limited. Few personalities 
are large enough to lay very thick when spread 
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out over so many distinct lines as teaching, 
preparing courses of study, grading and plac- 
ing pupils properly, interviewing irate parents, 
assisting in enforcing attendance and vaccina- 
tion laws, raising money for library and school- 
room needs, ordering and caring for supplies 
and books, keeping up fires and doing effi- 
cient janitor service, together with repairing 
windows, loose desks, broken door latches and 
rickety stove-pipes. While a good teacher 
should be intelligent and interested along all 
lines of school work and in full understanding 
and active sympathy with all grading and 
courses of studv yet, if we want the best re- 
sults we must allow no such dissipation of her 
time and energy as is customary especially 
among so-called country school teachers. The 
wisdom of closer supervision especially in the 
rural districts is unquestioned and how to meet 
this need is one of the important problems be- 
fore our State at the present time. The more 
direct, frequent and constant this supervision 
is—when wisely administered—the more satis- 
factory will be the results. The supervisory 
work of the county superintendent is neces- 
sarily limited to one or two visits a year. 
Efficient supervision has been one of the chief 
agencies in bringing city and borough school 
systems up to their present standard. If 
cities and towns with the advantages of graded 
schools, of a long term and trained and ex- 
perienced teachers need supervision and de- 
rive so much benefit from it, then the rural 
schools, with all of their disadvantages cannot 
be expected to do superior work without it. 
What we need for our schools and what is 
essential to their highest efficiency is constant, 
thorough, intelligent Supervision. 

4. The director needs to be intelligent and 
active concerning equipment. In these days of 
phenomenal industrial advancement, the manu- 
facturer and the merchant have decided, even 
when not actuated by philanthropic motives, 
that in the interest of economy and good busi- 
ness principles it pays best to provide the most 
comfortable and the most convenient work- 
ing places and equip them with the best ma- 
chinery on the market. Can you in honor and 
good business practice do less than they in 
building and keeping in repair, furnishing and 
equipping our public school plant? The sani- 
tary conditions of the school-room having 
such an influence for good or for bad upon 
the health and the morals of the children, and 
bearing such weight on the success of the 
teacher, the good director will endeavor for 
the best that science can produce in this line. 
Heating, ventilation, and sanitation have been 
reduced to such an exact science that there 
can be little excuse in that direction for an 
inadequately ventilated, poorly heated, or un- 
sanitary school building. It is well to be eco- 
nomical but it is poor policy to hold the reins 
so tight in any business that it prevents the 
best results. When to proper sanitary con- 
ditions we can add efficient medical inspection 
and treatment of pupils, we will have removed 
many hindrances to school progress. 

The school board must have a higher type 
of membership than is found in other local 
legislative bodies in order to attain its proper 
measure of usefulness. It deals with both the 
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practical and the theoretical machinery govern- 
ing popular education—and every duty which 
it performs must be in the interest of the 
child—the future citizen. The institution 
which represents but little toil and sacrifice 
but little time endures. There has been phe- 
nomenal progress in education, and education 
has been in turn directing progress in every 
other direction. This is a new renaissance 
which, in centuries to come, will cast that of 
the fifteenth century into shadow. Though the 
law prescribes your routine of duty yet your 
motives for fidelity in its performance must 
spring from a higher source and are accom- 
panied by more effective sanctions than any 
which legal support or penalty can afford. 
Let every director actuated by high motives 
inscribe on his banner this noble sentiment 
of Edward Courtney, “I expect to pass 
through this world but once. Any good thing, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that 
I can show to any fellow-creature, let me do 
it now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for 
I shall not pass this way again.” The law of 
higher manhood asks men to live lives of 
service. The greatest praise of a life is that 
it has been one of greatest usefulness; and no 
words of mine can so commend you to an 
unswerving devotion to duty than those match- 
less words of John Temple Graves when he 
says, “I have seen at midnight the gleaming 
headlight of a giant locomotive, rushing on- 
ward through the darkness, heedless of danger 
and uncertainty, and I have thought the spec- 
tacle grand. I jhave seen the light come over 
the eastern hills in glory, driving the lazy 
darkness like mist before a sea-born gale, till 
leaf and tree and blade of grass sparkled as 
myriad diamonds in the morning rays, and I 
have thought that it was grand. I have seen 
the lightning leap at midnight athwart the 
storm-swept sky, shivering over chaotic clouds, 
mid howling winds, till cloud and darkness 
and the shadow-haunted earth flashed into 
mid-day splendor, and I have known that it 
was grand. But the grandest thing, next to 
the radiance that flows from the Almighty's 
throne, is the light of a noble and beautiful 
life, shining in benediction upon the destinies 
of men, and finding its home in the bosom 
of the Everlasting God.” Le 

Truly, as school directors, your responsibili- 
ties are great, your opportunities are many 
and the good that you may do is unlimited. 
Yes, you are real factors in education. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 


BF fae Department took part in the de- 

votional exercises of the High School 
at nine o’clock, after which Supt. Hamilton, 
who is in demand for such occasions, ad- 
dressed the pupils as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SUPT. HAMILTON. 


I am rather surprised to see you so orderly 
this morning in the presence of so many 
strangers. An honest-hearted old lady who 
lived back in the country, while reading the 
weekly paper, turned suddenly to her daugh- 
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ter and said: “ Mary, Mary, be sure to bring 
in the washing to-night, for I see by the paper 
there is a congressman-at-large.” And there 
are So many strangers at large here this morn- 
ing that a stampede on your part would be ex- 
cusable. 

I always feel a little afraid of a high school 
audience; the pupils are so sharp, so critical, 
so witty. A teacher of physiology the other 
day asked a high school class: “ Why is it 
foolish to go into the water after a hearty 
meal?” The witty wag replied: “ Because 
you are more likely to find it in a restaurant.” 
“Charles, give us the best example that you 
can suggest of unsolicited charity.” And 
Charles brutally replied. “ A bull dog, be- 
cause it will often give a hungry tramp a bite 
without being asked.” “What part of speech 
is girl?” asked the teacher in the grammar 
dass). And a bright boy bluntly answered: 
“She is no part of speech; she is the whole 
thine.” “How dare you laugh in my face?” 
shouted an angry teacher. “ How can I help 
it, when you put your face in my laugh,” an- 
swered the perpetual giggler. 

Your honored principal had a lot of trouble 
in selecting someone to speak to you. And 
I think he must have used the plan adopted 
by the boy whose father was a Methodist, 
ad whose mother was a Presbyterian. It 
happened that both ministers came to dine on 
the same day. The father was worried as 
to which should be asked to say grace. The 


little boy saw the trouble and relieved his 
father by saying to the guests: “ Me-ne we-ne 


mine mo, catch the baby by the toe, You're 
it.” pointing to the Methodist. And so I am 
“it” this morning. 

When your principal asked me to address 
you, I was greatly worried about a subject. 
There are a lot of good speeches in cold 
storage in the back part of the room, so I 
coicluded to borrow one, but failed. At first, 
I thought I would speak about the ladies. 
But I remembered the old toast. “They need 
0 eulogy; they speak for themselves.” And 

am sure the young ladies of this school 
geak for themselves. At least their eyes do, 
ad, if it be true that high school girls’ eyes 
kindle the only flame against which there is 
00 insurance, I am afraid, young men, there 
will be some great fires in Harrisburg ere long, 
fl am to judge from the incendiaries I see 

ore me. But I felt sure I would not be 
tble to do that subject justice, so I rejected it. 

Then I thought I would speak on Mt. Ever- 
st or on Uncle Sam’s Fleet. But I rejected 
tach, though possibly a speech on Mt. Everest 
ron the Fleet would be of more interest to 
you than a speech on this platform. 

After rejecting all these I thought I would 
speak on the subject, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
Iknow all about it. But stealing is a dan- 
stous subject to discuss. A political orator 
over in New York during a recent campaign 
shouted : “T wish I had the wings of a bird, 
Id soar all over the land crying, Thou shalt 
Not steal.” A high school boy in the audience 
talled out: “You would be shot for a goose 
before you would fly a mile.” Everybody now 
8 talking about the “glorious larceny,” Mr. 
Tyan discussed so ably in New York some 
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time ago. The next day a high school class 
was studying Pope’s essay on Criticism. The 
teacher asked the pupils to write a parody on 
the following famous lines: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring; 
Light draughts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking deeply sobers us again. 


The wit of the class had read Mr. Bryan’s 
speech, and possibly Tom Lawson’s finely- 
phrased Frenzied Finance. At least, he saw 
the satirical side of certain street stock steals, 
so he wrote: 


A little stealing is a dangerous thing, 

But stealing deeply quite removes the sting; 
*Tis wrong to rob a hen roost or a hen, 
But stealing millions makes the gentlemen. 


But I rejected this subject too; it is so 
threadbare. For while we have one United 
States Steel corporation, there are so many 
“united steal” corporations that a discussion 
of the subject is too trite to be interesting. 

But throwing aside all levity I want to speak 
seriously to you for a few minutes. 

And as the basis of what I want to say to 
you I will quote an old proverb that is heavy 
with the weight of the world’s wisdom: “If 
you would be rich, spread wide your skirt for 
heaven is raining gold.” The language of the 
proverb is highly metaphorical, and, to under- 
stand its’ fullest meaning, we must see the 
truths that lie half-hidden behind the figures 
of speech. 

The riches suggested are not commercial and 
material; they do not refer to earthly gold. 
The proverb means, If you would be a mil- 
lionaire in intellect, in character, in manhood, 
in civic efficiency, and in all the sterling qual- 
ities that give worth and moral weight to the 
soul, spread wide your skirt for heaven is 
raining gold. 

“Raining gold” signifies the numberless op- 
portunities that come to us, and the abundance 
of the raw materials of facts, feelings, thoughts, 
desires, emotions and purposes. that the human 
soul may catch, and that, if properly used, 
will contribute to the finest scholarship, the 
broadest intelligence, the noblest manhood, the 
truest citizenship, and the purest character. 

The “spreading wide of the skirt” is the 
effort you make to get a large quantity of 
this intellectual and moral gold; the wider the 
skirt, the larger the catch; the smaller the 
skirt, the smaller the catch. 

In its last analysis, then, the proverb simply 
means that your value to yourself and to so- 
ciety will depend, not upon the rain of gold, 
but rather upon the size of your skirt; that is, 
upon your desire for the things of the higher 
life, and your capacity to catch and use them. 
The desire of the heart and the effort to know, 
to be, and to do, are the factors that are to 
determine your worth. 

There are three practical view points from 
which I want you to see this proverb. First, 
notice that the pivot upon which the promise 
of the proverb turns is its first clause, “If 
you would be rich.” Put the emphasis upon 
this clause, for intense desire is the first, and 
the most vital fact in human achievement. If 
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you have that desire all else will follow. 
* Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
Everything is promised to the soul inflamed 
with the desire that asks earnestly, seeks 
constantly and knocks persistently, and nothing 
to the soul that lacks this desire. 

Oh, the value of that human heart-hunger, 
that constant yearning, that intense longing 
that we call desire! Some writer says, It led 
Columbus across a pathless ocean; Livingston 
across trackless wastes into the dark continent; 
it was desire to help men that led Clara Barton 
across stormy billows to the battlefields on 
three continents; it was desire to save men 
that led the Master of men to the cross of 
Calvary. Aspiration is the sacred fertilizer 
with which heaven enriches the soul; for rapid 
growth, rich vintage, golden harvests, and 
boundless achievement await the heart inflamed 
with a great and a good desire. There are 
many stepping-stones to achievement, but in- 
tense heart-hunger is the foundation for all, 
and the source of all the efforts that lead the 
way to the heights of excellence in every field. 

Forty years ago Alfred Montgomery, the 
farmer painter of Illinois, was a bound boy on 
the farm. But he had an intense desire to 
paint. That desire was constant and com- 
manding. By day and by night he dreamed of 
galleries and studios, of pictures and painters, 
in the field and at the fireside he wooed the 
art divine, and to day his pictures are marvels 
of art and natural beauty. His painting of a 
pile of corn is so realistic that the horses, in 
restless anticipation, as if snuffing their. food 
from afar, whinney and paw the ground when 
they see it. 

Farmer Montgomery lays no claim to genius, 
“Paint and desire, not genius,” he says, “are 
needed to produce a great picture.” He defines 
genius as aspiration, inspiration, desperation, 
and then dryly adds that it usually culminates 
in perspiration. Thus desire is the main- 
spring of action, the spur of effort, and the 
lash that urges us onward and upward. In 
fact, the law of all moral growth, all progress 
and all achievement may be written in a single 
sentence: Admire, desire, aspire; inflame your 
soul with a quenchless fire; you may tire in 
your efforts, but you must not retire from the 
conflict; for if you continue to admire, desire 
and aspire, you are sure to climb higher and 
higher in the attainment of the object of your 
desire. 

The first lesson in the proverb, then, is that 
we grow toward the ideals we admire. If 

- we would know something, be something, and 
do something, we must first have a desire to 
know, to be, and to do. But it must not be 
merely a desire, but an intense desire. A 
desire that will find a way or make one; a 
desire that will not be impeded, hindered, or 
turned aside from its purpose. For while 
material chains may bind the giants of steam 
and of steel, no chains are strong enough or 
long enough to bind a human soul inflamed 
with a great desire. 

The second lesson I wish to draw from the 
proverb is that your limitations spring largely 
from within. Heaven’s intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual gold is most abundant; but your 
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share of it will depend upon the size of your 
skirt, that is, your ability to catch and use it. 

f you are not as truthful as Washington, 
as honest as Lincoln, as generous as Grant, 
as noble as Lee, as scholarly as Erasmus, as 
logical as Kant, as philosophical as Bacon, the 
fault lies not in the abundance of the gold, 
but. in the size of your skirt. The vital ques- 
tions of life are what are your limitations? 
What is the size of your skirt? What will 
be the quantity and the character of the gold 
you will catch? 

Franklin caught a lap full of wisdom and 
diplomacy; Jefferson caught the largest supply 
of liberal learning possessed by any man of 
his day; Hamilton caught the insight that 
shaped the policies of the nation; John Mar- 
shall caught the light, the logic and the legal 
lore that made him our greatest chief justice; 
Webster caught the forensic power that made 
him the great defender of the constitution; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe caught a story that 
helped to give freedom to four million people; 
Frances Willard caught the seed and sowed it 
that is now producing such a crop of temper- 
ance sentiment in every part of the nation; 
and on down the long list to Booker Washing- 
ton who caught in the skirt of a Virginia slave 
the intellectual and moral qualities that make 
him the peer of men more favored, and to 
President Roosevelt who caught the moral 
courage that is making him the most distin- 
guished citizen of the world, and one of the 
greatest men that ever stood in the forefront 
of a nation’s history. 

Thus heaven rains gold, but each man’s 
catch is determined largely by himself. His 
force, his influence, his work, his weight de- 
pends not so much upon his environment as 
upon himself. ; 

The third great lesson of the proverb 1s as 
vital as it is practical. The predicate “is rain- 
ing” is present, progressive, active; and_the 
day of opportunity is not past. Indeed it 1s 
just dawning; and as the dawn gives the first 
inspiring glimpses of the glorious day that 1s 
to follow, so the present gives us glowing 
glimpses of the futyre already opening upon 
us when man’s intelligence, wisdom, virtu¢, 
manhood and character are to be greatly ex: 
tended and enlarged and when human achieve- 
ment shall no longer crawl like the snail, but 
soar like the eagle. In this day of golden op- 
portunity, the pupil trained in a high schoo 
will not be overlooked. oy 

The late John J. Ingalls has written a classic 
stanza on this subject. Into the mouth of 
Opportunity, he puts this beautiful song: 
Master of human destinies, am I! ; 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps walt. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late, 

I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away: It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe . 
Save death! But those who doubt and hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 

I enter not, and return no more. 
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Thus opportunity will sometimes knock at 
your door and offer you intelligence, manhood, 
character, fame fortune and all that mortals 
desire. 

But this sonnet perhaps gives a wrong im- 
pression when it says opportunity will return 
no more. It may be true that the same oppor- 
tunity never returns, but others, equally as 
good, meet us at every turn. Opportunities by 
the score march by us unheeded every day; 
but no herald announces their coming, no brass 
band accompanies their march, and no waving 
banner proclaims their presence. But while 
the eye may not see them, or the mind detect 
their location, or the ear catch the tread of 
their coming or receding footsteps, still they 
come and their number is legion. 

Mn southern jurist corrects this impression 
thus : 


They do me wrong who say I come no more; 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside the door, 

And bid you wait, and rise to fight and win. 


Thus opportunities stand outside your door. 
Some one has said that America is but an- 
other name for opportunity, and there is a 
sense in which we may say that the twentieth 
century, the modern high school, and youth 
are but other names for opportunity. Long- 
felow, I think it is, when talking to his class- 
mates fifty years after their college commence- 
ment, called old age Opportunity. He sings: 


But why you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old or who are growing old? 

Is it too late? Nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand CEdipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize for verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than four score 
years; 

And Theophrastus at four score years and ten 

Had but begun his characters of men, 

Chaucer at Woodstock with the nightingales 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales: 

Goethe at Weimar toiling to the east 

Completed Faust when eighty years were 
passed. 

These are, indeed, exceptions; but they show 

, far the Gulf Stream of our youth may 

ow ; 

Into arctic regions of our lives 

Where little else than life itself survives. 

Shall we then idly sit us down and say, 

The night hath come; it is no longer day? 

The night hath not yet come, we are not quite 

Cut off from labor by the failing light; 

Something remains for us to do and dare; 

Even the oldest one some fruit may bear; 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in a different dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The night is filled with stars invisible by day. 


No, the day of opportunity is not past. 
Every snowflake is a mystery; every raindrop, 
an unexplored world; every sunbeam, an un- 
tead message from the Infinite. 

_There are fortunes in the fertilizers of the 
air, if some high school pupil will only teach 
us the chemistry of the clover by which it robs 
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the air and enriches the soil. A gallon of 
gasoline will throw a ton twenty miles, or drag 
an automobile of the same weight that dis- 
tance. It always had that power, but only 
recently have we learned that by successive 
explosions in minute quantities will it do the 
work. It may have twice that power, if some 
person will only show us how to use it. The 
other day that great Lusitania, the giant queen 
of the seas and a worthy child of a thousand 
noble ancestors, pushed her prow from Liver- 
pool to New York in less than five days; yet 
every ton of coal she burned wasted half its 
energy. Some pupils now in the school of 
the nation will in less than thirty years make 
his name and his fame immortal, and his 
fortune mighty, by teaching us how to save 
half that waste. 

We know how to rob the earth of its coal, 
its oil and its gas. But in the mines still lurk, 
unbridled and unused, the deadly gases that in 
mine disasters have caused such human 
slaughter and such sorrow. Will not some 
high school pupil teach us how to pump these 
mighty forces into ‘storage tanks, and then to 
harness, hitch and drive the unbroken steeds, 
as oil, gas, steam and electricity, are now 
harnessed in the service of man? All around 
are the mighty mysteries of light, heat, fire, 
air, water, and electricity. Each is a world 
in itself only partly known, partly explored, 
and partly mapped. And, as the spies of old 


entered the Promised Land and returned with 
marvelous reports of what they saw, so ere 
long the mind of some pupil now in a high 


school, will step out over the line of the 
known-into the misty confines of the unex- 
plored, that land so rich in promise to us, and 
return with facts, principles, laws and sciences 
not yet dreamed .of in the philosophy of the 
earth. 

In our land the day of slavery is past, the 
day of intolerance is past, the day of ignorance 
is past, and I trust the day of war is past; but 
heaven still rains gold and the day of oppor- 
tunity looms larger on the horizon of youth 
than at any time since the dawn of history. 

But you ask, where is my opportunity? I 
answer here in this splendid high school under 
such efficient management and such skillful in- 
struction. What may you not know of his- 
tory, civics, science, language, literature, art 
and mathematics? What intelligence, what 
scholarship, what manhood, and what civic 
righteousness may you not catch in this con- 
tinual rain of gold? And in these loomless 
factories, where the shuttles of thought and 
feeling fly ever back and forth between the 
threads of knowledge, what marvelous webs 
of human character may you not weave, rich 
with the images, the tints, and the markings of 
Him after whom we are fashioned? 

Your opportunity is here and everywhere; 
in the class room, in the home, in the world; 
on the snow capped: mountain, in the grass- 
clad valley, in the sand-sifted desert, on the 
pebble-paved shore, on the foam-tossed wave; 
everywhere you will find waiting for you an 
opportunity if you only have the perception to 
discern it and the courage to seize it. Every 
fact, every law, every principle, every problem 
is an opportunity to know; every human need 
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that stalks’ the streets in the form of poverty, 
pestilence, or disaster, is an opportunity to 
do; every appeal that lures upward toward 
manhood, purity and character is an oppor- 
tunity to be In fact, you cannot be sepa- 
rated from your opportunity, for God from all 
eternity has ordained, and written it large in 
the book of nature, the plan of the universe 
and in the character of man, that the human 
mind and the human soul can never be di- 
pg from their opportunities to know and 
to be. 

But you ask still again, where is my oppor- 
tunity? We answer, look around you. Every 
difficulty is a disguised opportunity. I know 
of a great city located on a river. Across the 
river from the city is a narrow range of hills 
with a precipitous bluff rising 600 feet above 
the water’s edge. On the top of the ridge is 
a fine plateau. Thousands looked at the 
range of hills, climbed them, hated them, and 
denounced them. To all they were a great 
difficulty, and at the same time a disguised 
opportunity. Finally one man tore off the 
disguise. 

“What fine gardens the fertile hill-top 
would make,” he said, “if I could only build a 
road to the top.” He bought the land, built 
the road, and made a fortune. Another said, 
“What nice city lots those gardens would 
make, if I could only build an incline to the 
summit.” He consulted an engineer, bought 
the gardens, built the incline and made a 
fortune for himself and others. Another said, 
“T can market the coal in that range of hills 
without transportation costs.” He bought the 
coal, opened the mines, built the tipples, sold 
the coal, and made a fortune for himself and 
companions. Still another said, “A tunnel 
and a trolley line through that hill would 
turn the farms back of it into city lots.” He 
bought the farms, bored the tunnel, built the 
trolley line, brought the lots within fifteen 
minutes ride of the business part of the city, 
and made a fortune. Is that hill still a great 
opportunity? Will some Yankee school boy 
buy the solid rock on each side of that tunnel, 
saw it into blocks, sell it for building stones, 
and then turn the excavations into streets, 
stores, arcades, and summer theaters? If he 
does, the buried city of Pompeii, with its 
fossil remains of the life that was, will have its 
type in the underground city teeming with the 
life that is. Thus human progress tears the 
disguises from the great difficulties and turns 
them into great opportunities. 

In conclusion, then, inflame your soul with 
an intense desire; keep your eyes open; 
seize and use your opportunities; live in 
the active voice; expect great things; make 
gigantic plans; build large air castles; soar 
high; dive deep; know the eternal verities; 
keep your eye on the fixed stars; throw off all 
narrow limitations; spread wide your skirt; 
catch a lapful of intellectual and moral gold; 
and the world will bow at your feet. The 
whole law of human achievement, material, 
intellectual and moral, has its origin, its de- 
velopment, and its fulfillment in the human 
heart-hunger that we call desire—and in the 
efforts made to gratify it. Strive and contrive 
to reach the higher heights; revive your 
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flagging energies and continue to strive and 
contrive; and if you survive, you are likely 
to arrive at the destination toward which you 
strive. This the highway to scholarship, to 
manhood, to achievement. ‘Difficulties will 
confront you, but every difficulty is a dis- 
guised opportunity. And in the World’s 
Westminster Abbey of fame there is a place 
for the face and for the name of every indi- 
vidual who sees and seizes an opportunity to 
overcome a great difficulty. 


HOW CAN DIRECTORS IMPROVE THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


was the subject of the paper by Dr. I. W. 
Marsteller, of White Haven, which here 
follows: 

In the mad rush of the present age that 
school director is indeed fortunate who has 
the mental equipoise to stand by and view 
calmly and dispassionately the current judg- 
ments from the experience and wisdom ma- 
tured by time, instead of attaching undue 
importance to new and untried things born 
of the present prevalent spirit of unrest. 
Such a school director is one of the most 
potent factors in modern education, because 
he acts as a balance between the influences 
exerted by the surface current of popular 
thought, and the deeper current that is com- 
posed of the time-accumulated elements of 
good, of truth and of fact. Such a school 
director is conservative and his opinion and 
judgment are sought by those who have at- 
tained the period beyond the flush of youthful 
enthusiasm. How can school directors im- 
prove the teaching profession is a question 
that confronts every wide-awake, active, 
progressive school director throughout these 
United States. 

To improve the teaching profession has been 
the aim and ambition of all true school direc- 
tors for the past half-century; but how this 
can best be accomplished has been and is as 
yet a mooted question. Various schemes have 
been suggested to attain this end. The ar- 
cient Greeks seem to have most nearly solved 
the problem; but their solution would hardly 
be in keeping with the spirit of the present 
day. We often hear school directors say, 
“We would do this or that or the other thing 
to improve the teaching profession, but we 
have not the time.” Now the fact is that 
those directors do not lack in time at all; but 
in energy, in alacrity, in enthusiasm and in- 
clination. 

Proposed reforms always provoke some op- 
position. Honest differences of opinion should 
be treated with respect and tenderness at all 
times; but to be truly honest, every one of us 
school directors can find time for all that we 
want to do; all that is necessary, as a mattef 
of duty, we should and ought to do, and much 
more; and is it not a fact beyond a shadow 
of a reasonable doubt, that the busiest direc- 
tors can usually find and spare the most time: 
Can it be doubted that the accomplished, loyal 
and devoted school director is always ready 
and willing to respond to any earnest call 0 
the public for a higher standard of education 
and an improved teaching profession? Diret- 
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tors, in order to improve the teaching profes- 
sion, should appoint teachers who are possessed 
of force of character; force of character is 
everything in the teacher, and manifests itself 
in every recitation, at all times and upon all 
occasions. It lies in the real teacher, and is 
a mark of what he or she really is. They 
should appoint teachers who are possessed of 
elasticity of faculty and breadth of mind; who 
love the profession, who understand and 
sympathize with the motives which govern 
children; teachers who plan to interest their 
pupils, who conduct their work with the utmost 
system, and who are thoroughly qualified 
morally, physically and intellectually to enter 
the profession; teachers who make the educa- 
tion of children a science as well as a pro- 
fession; and who are resourceful, independent, 
original in thought, in observation, in creation 
and in bringing about reforms; teachers who 
embody that standard of excellence which 
should represent the school ideal. As the 
stars move in harmony with the world and the 
planetary system and reflect their light and 
beauty in the shadows of darkness, so do the 
ideal members of the teaching profession re- 
ffect the light, the glory and the wisdom of 
their calling. 

After having appointed such ideal teachers 
the next best way to improve the teaching 
profession. is to pay such teachers sufficient 
compensation for services rendered. I be- 
lieve in paying a teacher just what he or she 
is worth intellectually, theoretically and prac- 
Positions where remuneration is high 


tically. 
are difficult to enter and are only entered, as 
a rule, by the best. 

All wide awake business men recognize the 
necessity of employing good, able men at good 
wages, and if we school directors do not our 


schools must necessarily suffer; for cheap 
teachers are ever a menacing danger. Yes, 
pay the teachers sufficient compensation. I 
know a teacher whose head is white with the 
frost of ninety-four winters ; his step was once 
quick and elastic but is now slow and_uncer- 
tain; his figure was once erect and vigorous 
but is now bent and feeble; his intellect once 
brilliant is now, in the twilight of life, 
clouded; were it not for the little pension this 
dear old man and former teacher of mine re- 
ceives, as well as for the assistance of an 
adopted son and daughter, this dear old soul 
must of necessity be indigent. It was not 
dissipation that has brought him to this; for 
he has lived a temperate life, and in matters 
of economy and frugality he is beyond crit- 
icism. Where lies the cause that this once 
naturally jovial friend of youth, quite de- 
lighted to impart the knowledge he possessed, 
this once faithful servant of the rising gen- 
eration should now be denied the comfort and 
ease that so justly belong to him, at the close 
of a long and useful career? I leave it to 
any ungrateful community and a parsimonious 
class of school directors to answer. This is 
hot an uncommon picture; there are hundreds 
of good and faithful teachers, who find them- 
selves at the end of a long active and useful 
life in a like unfortunate condition. There- 
fore, for the improvement of the teaching pro- 
fession, I deem it our duty, as school directors, 
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to look occasionally at the financial side of 
the teacher’s life, in order to correct at least 
some wrongs that undoubtedly exist. Chief 
among these wrongs is the matter of compen- 
sation. Proportionately speaking, teachers re- 
ceive less for actual services rendered than 
any other class of workers in the world. It 
is utterly impossible to place a just valuation 
on a good teacher; his value cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents—he who is worthy 
of the name of teacher, who fully realizes the 
idea of his position, whose mind generalizes 
to find truths, who searches into laws and 
forces, who works and meditates to acquire 
scientific insight, and this being found seizes 
the torch, raises it on high and throws its 
rays of light over and through the whole mass 
of related phenomena; services of such an 
one are invaluable and beyond the reach of 
computation and remuneration. 

Lastly, school directors can improve the 
teaching profession by taking an active inter- 
est in the teachers and their work. If of an 
honest mind, if of pure affections, he places 
his aims of school life on the pattern of per- 
fection seen in the untroubled vision of his 
highest meditation, and urges himself with 
constancy to realize it; thereby becoming an 
educational workman “that needeth not be 
ashamed, and one whose work will not be 
burned up when the wood, hay and stubble 
of vanity, folly and selfishness are all con- 
sumed. School boards should not be political 
machines; they should be chosen for their 
broad educational qualification and _ good, 
sound common sense. Indeed, every school 
board should be a special educational com- 
mittee selected for their fitness for the office. 
The battle for the higher results in our public 
school system is the noblest battle for liberty 
which we can wage. The measure of our 
national progress is the time it takes for our 
people to recognize and utilize scientific truths 
in the affairs of life, and to realize that upon 
the general educational development of our 
public school children the happiness and pros- 
perity of the future depend. 

Directors should encourage the teachers; 
visit the schools to discover to a greater ex- 
tent their tone and spirit, the conduct and 
application of the pupils, the management and 
methods of the teacher, and the fitness and 
condition of the premises, as well as school 
equipments. 

As school director, demand results, and 
your teachers will not be found to lack en- 
thusiasm and the required success in their 
school work; and you will thereby improve 
the teaching profession. See that your teach- 
ers organize themselves into a school faculty 
or association whose object it will be to study 
the principles and essentials of education. I[ 
hore and trust, and pray earnestly and zeal- 
ously and long, that the day may not be far 
distant, when no teacher shall receive less than 
fiftv dollars per mouth, and that not only for 
seven or nine months of the year, but for the 
entire twelve months. 

In conclusion, let me enjoin upon you to be 
faithful, earnest, practical, circumspect, wide- 
awake, active, progressive school directors. 
Have your schools and teachers as near per- 
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fection as possible. It is only the idea of the 
perfect and the complete that can fill the 
mind’s eye with the sense of true and perman- 
ent beauty and which can satisfy the honest 
heart in its struggles for usefulness and ex- 
cellence. Anything short of that is a loss 
both to the mind and heart of the individual 
worker, and those for whom he labors. As 
your mind and heart are devoted to the best 
interests of the teaching profession and edu- 
cation, the bulwark of our country, the basis 
of our government, the source of our glory, 
and the prop of our institutions, so our in- 
fluence and power will widen and extend. The 
ultimate results will of course depend upon 
the skill; aptness, enterprise and ability of the 
teaching profession as well as upon ourselves. 
We talk about brain force. What de we 
mean, who can explain it, who knows its 
limits? We look for greater intellectual con- 
quests to be achieved in the future than have 
been dreamed of in the past. We have faith 
that in the future, as in the past, man will live 
a life of progress, that our schools will. become 
better and better. We do not look forward to 
a happy time when man shall have grown 


perfect in knowledge and in the exercise of - 
Christian virtues; for from the present na- 


ture of things that will never come to pass in 
a finite world; but we believe it as impossible 
to foresee the culture of one hundred years 
hence as it was for a citizen of ancient Rome 
to anticipate the culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Let us therefore strive to improve the 
teaching profession in the manner indicated, 
endeavor earnestly to grow in knowledge, 
deem no subject too abstruse or too sacred 
to be inquired into, and resolve to be school 
directors in reality and make the most of our 
Public Schools and their infinite possibilities. 
Thus will we aid in advancing a cause which 
‘has the law of the spirit of intellectual life 
in it; whose progress is the unfolding of new 
life and strength. While for our solace, com- 
fort, joy and happiness there will come to us, 
because of our counsel and aid the unbought 
blessings of the rising generation. There will 
also come to us the consciousness of aims for 
advancement in all that is lovely and of good 
report. And when we come to lay down the 
burden of life, may we hear those sweet words 
of blessing, “ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant!” from Him who knows the sin- 
cerity of our purpose and will reward our 
honest, faithful and unselfish effort. 


Mr. Wm. Wynkoop, of Bucks county, 
agreed with the author of the paper, and 
thought that directors should magnify their 
office. They have the power to elevate the 
teaching profession, and should show their 
interest by frequent visits to the schools. 
Local institutes should be held monthly. 

Mr. Martin, of Cumberland, said that the 
busiest men of a community should be 
elected school directors. They are the men 
who get something done. 

Mr. A. E. Jones, of Fayette county, 
endorsed the paper, and said that the sub- 
ject is a vital one. When a teacher applies 
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for a position, his appearance and address 
should be taken into consideration. The 
certificate is one of the least of his quali- 
fications. If he is elected, then let the 
director follow up his work. Let him talk 
to the teacher and talk to the parents, so as 
to thoroughly know each teacher’s work. 
There is hardly a director in any board 
who is incompetent to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of a teacher, if given time. No test 
but that of previous success should be 
necessary for an applicant. 

Mr. D. F. Bast, of Allentown, related the 
sad case of a teacher who had died of 
starvation, neither directors nor citizens of 
the community knowing the facts of the 
case until too late. Such things doubtless 
sometimes happen. The best talent will 
never be attracted to the teaching profes- 
sion as long as a teacher’s future is such 
a dreadful uncertainty. Any progressive 
man wants to do more than merely. make 
a living. He wants to lay a little by. The 
government provides pensions for its 
soldiers and so gets the cream of the 
land. The time has come not only to pay 
good salaries to teachers, but provide for 
an annuity to worn-out teachers. Then 
better results could be had in our schools, 
for good teachers would remain in the 
profession. 

The next subject on the program was 
discussed by Mr. Jos. T. Evans, of Brad- 
ford county, who read the following paper 
on the 


PRESENT REQUIREMENTS OF A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


I do not propose to take up the technical 
or professional questions as to whether the 
system is too broad or too narrow, whether 
too much is required or too little but merely 
some things that seem essential. 

The first requirement of the modern 
school is a school building. It should be 
pleasantly and conveniently located for the 
accommodation of the pupils, and large 
enough to accommodate them comfortably. 
It should be well lighted and furnished with 
shades to exclude the too brilliant sunshine. 
Venetian blinds are the best, because they 
shut out the direct rays and admit light and 
air. The school-house should be well 
warmed and well ventilated—this is a rather 
difficult problem. It takes money—but 
money is one of the requisites of the 
modern school. Then the school-room and 
outbuildings should not only be provided, 
but kept carefully clean—floors, desks an 
walls. There should be a play-ground, of 
for the city schools, an athletic field. Play- 
grounds should be furnished with some 
simple athletic apparatus, as flying rings, 
bars, base balls and bats, etc. The school- 
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house should be properly equipped, not half 
equipped, with blackboards, maps, library, 
laboratory, etc., whatever may be necessary 
for the carrying on of the studies included 
in the course. The rooms should be 
equipped with taste, the walls agreeably 
tinted, and there should be pictures. In 
every school-house in the land should be 
portraits of Washington and Lincoln, and a 
picture of the Capitol at Washington; in 
Pennsylvania we might add a picture of our 
own State Capitol, and a history of its 
building and decoration; portraits of Wil- 
liam Penn and Governor Stuart, or who- 
ever may be the chief executive of the 
State, might also be added in Pennsylvania 
schools. A modern school-house should be 
not only comfortable and healthful, but 
attractive as well. 

Then we need a teacher who is capable 
of making good use of the equipment on 
hand, and success in bringing out, as oppor- 
tunity is afforded, the best that is in a pupil 
is the only test I know of as to whether 
a teacher is a good teacher or not, and 
neither politics or parsimony should in- 
fluence a school-board to retain a poor 
teacher. | . 

Finally all these would be of no use with- 
out pupils; the compulsory education laws 
are supposed to provide for this, and let 
me say, eventually—and the sooner the 
better—these laws must in some cases also 
provide clothes for the pupils and support 
for the family. Our truant officer has 
rounded up boys who had no clothes ex- 
cept a shirt and overalls, and no way of 
getting either clothes or food except as 
they earned it. 

These are some of the things which are 
required in and for our modern schools. 
There is another and more importani side 
to the question, namely, What shall we re- 
quire of our public schools? i have said 
that the teacher should be required to bring 
out approximately the best there is in the 
pupils. The question remains, What is 
this? On what sides and along what lines 
shall we develop and educate the children 
of this great Commonwealth and this great 
nation? The proverbial “ Three R’s,” are 
the basis of all education, but the modern 
school, or the modern school director, would 
not think of stopping there. In reading, 
for instance, there is a vast difference be- 
tween learning how to read and learning 
to read. The school which teaches only 
how to read, but does not educate or de- 
velop the pupil so that he will read, has 
largely failed in its purpose. We require 
of our public schools that they shall train 
the children to read that they may become 
Partakers of the great thoughts and the 
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great deeds of the men and women who 
have, by their thoughts and deeds, made 
our world the splendid world that it is in 
this Twentieth Century. The same idea 
applies to Writing. Writing should not 
mean merely the ability to form the letters 
of the alphabet with a pen; instruction in 
this branch should develop the desire to 
write down one’s thoughts and experiences 
and observations. Why all this? In order 
that our children may enter into a larger 
life, a wider sphere of thought, possibly, 
than we their fathers who were educated 
in the old log school-houses. I remember 
hearing long ago a man ask a shiftless 
acquaintance, “ Where do you live now?” 
A quick-witted old Irishman answered for 
him, “He don’t live at all, he just shtays.” 
We require of our public schools that they 
shall do better than to fit our children to 
“just shtay.” We want them to live. 

There are other things besides mental’ 
attainments which minister to our comforts. 
and happiness in living. Houses to live- 
in, clothes, victuals. These things distin- 
guish us from the savage as well as our 
ability to write and print and read books. 
I do not think the public school needs to: 
teach the boys how to build houses. It 
might take valuable time which they might 
need if they should decide to study law or 
medicine, but I believe it will add materially 
to the comfort of the young wife, and I 
am sure to the comfort of her husband, if 
she has had a thorough training in domestic 
science, and knows the difference between 
a porterhouse steak and a piece of liver, 
and knows how to cook either so that it 
will be a pleasure to eat it. Fathers have 
spoken to our Board of the readiness of 
their daughters to take the mother’s place 
in case of sickness, girls who had been 
under training in our Domestic Science 
Department. 

I have seen lately in the public prints 
that associations of craftsmen are being 
organized for the making and marketing 
of hand-made goods. I have seen adver- 
tisements of knock-down furniture all ready 
for the buyer to put together and finish. 
The skill acquired in a well-equipped 
manual training school under a competent 
instructor may be of real pecuniary value 
to a young man, or at least enable him to 
plane up and fit his own mission furniture 
with an economy and pleasure which he 
could not get out of a bill for furniture. 
In my opinion every up-to-date school 
should include a well equipped Domestic 
Science and Manual Training Department. 
Our experience in both these departments 
convinces us that they are important ad- 


ditions to our schools and well worth their 
cost. 
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An essential requirement of the model 
modern school is a Commercial Training 
department. In our town it is quite com- 
mon for business men and managers of 
corporate interests to inquire of our Super- 
intendents for graduates who have been 
most successful in their studies; and officers 
of banks, railroads, etc., have expressed to 
him their appreciation of the thorough 
training which these young people had re- 
ceived, and the efficiency of their services 
in the positions to which they had been 
appointed. 

I cannot, in an address which I must 
make short, enumerate the many things 
which we ought to require of many public 
schools. We have a right to demand that 
our children shall there learn the lessons 
of courtesy and kindness to others, and of 
self-control; that they shall there learn 
economy and morality and the laws of 
common sanitation; that our public school 
teachers shall be inspectors in the matter 
of physical defects of sight or hearing, 
which might place the pupils at a disad- 
vantage, and of diseases or vermin which 
might be communicated to others. 

Throughout the years of the school 
‘course we should require that all possible 
care be given the individual pupil; that 
the ready learner may be advanced as 
rapidly as possible, and that the less bril- 
liant pupil be not over-burdened. I should 
say, an elective system to some extent. 
We should require of our schools that they 
fully prepare our children for entering on 
any special course in law, medicine, engi- 
neering, or in the commercial world. The 
question of how far we shall go in estab- 
lishing trade schools is an open one at the 
present day. If we have state colleges 
for instruction in agriculture, engineering, 
etc., why not county schools? why not 
millions, why not hundreds of millions for 
education, rather than for battleships. 

From the National Society for the pro- 
motion of Industrial Education I learn that 
fifty-five per cent. of the boys in Berlin 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
are in industrial schools; in Chicago less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. Bavaria, 
with about the population of Greater New 
York, has two hundred and ninety trade 
schools giving instruction in twenty-eight 
trades or crafts. There are not two hun- 
dred and ninety trade schools in the United 
States. Germany trains her boys for a 
vocation; the United States trains hers 
for a job. There are a good many times 
when a work-shop with a school attached 
would be better than a school with a work- 
shop attached. 

This subject was not further discussed, 
but Mr. Robert P. Bliss, of the State 
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Library Commission, presented the claims 
of that good work to the directors present 
Mr. Bliss had explained the work of his 
Commission to’ the Department of County 
Superintendents two days before, and a re- 
port of that address will, be found in the 
March number of the ScHoot JourRNAL, to 
which the reader is referred. 


NECROLOGY. 


This committee through their chairman, 
Rev. Mr. Leinbach, reported as follows: 

It is the sense of this committee that 
it is the solemn duty of the Association to 
take note of and record the deaths of 
several of its members during the past 
year. These, so far as has been ascer- 
tained, are as follows: Dr. F. R. Brunner, 
of Berks county; John Q. Stewart, of Har- 
risburg, and H. B. Feather, of Pottstown. 

Dr. Brunner was not only a member of 
Washington Township School Board for 
more than thirty years but he was also a 
leader in all educational affairs of his 
county and the State. In his death the cause 
of education has lost one of its most active 
members. He was a member of this As- 
sociation for many years, always ready to 
serve in any capacity when called upon 


‘with credit to, himself and profit to the 


Association. 

John Q. Stewart, late Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, was an active 
man in the educational affairs of his own 
city, Harrisburg, and throughout the State 
during his earthly career. He was a mem- 
ber of this Association for many years, 
serving in different capacities with efficiency 
and _ honor. 

H. B. Feather was a member of the 
Pottstown School Board for seventeen 
years. He served as treasurer and chair- 
man of the property committee for twelve 
years, discharging the duties of these 
several positions with watchful care and 
fidelity, and with satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. He has been in attendance at these 
meetings for many years, until prevented 
by illness. Pottstown has lost one of its 
staunch school directors, and this Associa- 
tion a. valued member, in his death. 

Resolved, therefore, that the Association 
pauses in its work to call to remembrance 
those who have fallen from the ranks, and 
to extend to the families and relatives of 
the deceased our sympathy. For ourselves 
we take the thought that Death is relent- 
less, and is no respecter of persons. No 
one knows upon whom he may next lay 
his hand, and it behooves us to close up 
the ranks, to dry the falling tear, and to 
do with our might what our hands find to 
do, especially in the great cause of edu- 
cation. We deeply mourn their loss and 
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miss their wise counsel in our deliberations, 
but submit humbly to the will of Him who 
doeth all things well. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the families of these deceased 
friends, and that they be spread upon the 
minutes of the Association. 

Signed: Rev. Edwin S. Leinbach, Dr. O. 
C. Heffner, and E. M. Shuster. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The nominating committee submitted the 
following list of officers for next year: 

President—Henry W. Shick, Reading; 
Ist Vice-president—I. W. Marsteller, MD., 
White Haven; 2d Vice-president—Rev. J. 
H. Waidlich, Sellersville; 3d Vice-presi- 
dent—W. T. Pepperman, Jersey Shore; 
Recording Secretary—D. F. Bast, Allen- 
town; Corresponding Secretary—Wm. M. 
Bowen, Chester; Treasurer—James W. 
Howarth, Glen Riddle; Executive Com- 
mitte—J. A. Steese, Mt. Holly Springs; 
C. J. Lane, Bradford; C. C. Hill, North 
East; T. J. Jennings, Scranton, and J. 
Milton Lutz, Lansdowne; Legislative Com- 
mittee—H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; L. A. 
Coburn, Somerset; A. J. Simons, M.D., 
Newfoundland; M. H. Henning, Wilkins- 
burg, and W. H. Parsons, Phoenixville. 

The report was adopted and the officers 
were declared elected. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was presented as follows: 


REPORT ON RESOLUTIONS. 


To the President and Members of the State 
School Directors Association in convention 
assembled. 

Gentlemen: Your committee has gone care- 
fully over the various resolutions offered to 
the convention, giving to each one careful at- 
tention, and now begs to report as follows: 

The suggestion offered by the women of the 
Federal Clubs of Pennsylvania. The first 
suggestion offered by these good women, we 
approve and embody in the resolutions that 
follow. The second suggestion, we believe 
would be much better left to the local direc- 
tors’ association; for the reason that the time 
has not yet come when every school can be 
dealt with on exactly the same line. 

In the suggestions made by Mr. Frank Cul- 
len of Dunmore, we have embodied Nos. 1, 
3 and 4; but, have eliminated the second be- 
cause it involves a change of practice that 
would tend to disorganization and trouble 
without compensating results. 

_ The suggestion in reference to fenders or 

Jackets placed around the stoves in small 

country schools we deem unwise because it 

would do away with the best safeguard against 
fire in such schools. In like manner, we re- 
gard another resolution as being impractical 

at this time. This attempts to provide a 

salary or an alowance per diem for each school 

director for his services upon his local school 
oard. We believe the time is not ripe for 
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such a move and that the best interests of our 
schools will be secured by electing citizens: to 
the office of school director who deem it an 
honor to render such service; and who are 
infinitely more interested in the educational 
welfare of our children than they are in the 
paltry allowance that might be given them. 
The present system, we believe, tends to draw 
to the office of school director the right calibre 
of men for the work, and the adoption of the 
resolution would tend to invite less desirable 
material for such important work. 

We do not recommend the adoption of the 
resolution calling for a cash deposit from a 
teacher on her election, believing that such a 
course would be unfair and degrading; and 
that the situation will be much better met by 
another course which is embodied in our 
recommendation. We are of the opinion that 
the resolution in reference to the elimination 
of section 80, page 33, and section 90, page 37, 
which sections are claimed in the resolution to 
conflict, and requiring section 80 to be stricken 
out; and also that vaccination and such sani- 
tary measures not strictly pertaining to school 
matters be placed in the hands of the Health 
Department, etc., is irrelevant. As no men- 
tion of vaccination is made in either section, 
and as it is not in our province to interfere 
with the regulation of vaccination or other 
sanitary matters outside the public schools; 
therefore, we advise against the adoption of 
this resolution. 

With reference to the resolutions offered 
by these gentlemen from Bradford, we are 
decidedly of the opinion that the principles of 
these resolutions are right in such cases as 
those referred to, but they may not be appli- 
cable to other districts of different character. 
Resolutions offered by the Phoenixville delega- 
tion are directly opposite in character, and yet 
they come from a town that is divided by 
wards. We make no recommendation on this 
point, believing that the subject will be more 
effectually dealt with by each board answering 
for itself the questions propounded yesterday 
by Dr. Schaeffer, through the medium of the 
circular letter proposed. 

In the suggestions made by the Phoenixville 
delegation, we believe the points arising out 
of their local experience are points that obtain 
in other districts, and we recommended action 
thereon covered by resolutions submitted. 

With reference to the resolution offered by 
the gentlemen from Wayne County, we are 
convinced that this Association cannot safely 
pass upon this question which is of such a 
local character that very few of the delegates 
present are sufficiently enlightened thereon to 
enable them to vote intelligently. We would 
therefore suggest that, in view of the evident 
importance of the matter, the Wayne County 
directors place the matter before the Educa- 
tion Commission as promptly and as fully as 
possible. 

Your committee would recommend the 
adoption of Resolutions as follows: 

Resolved, That hereafter the State Asso- 
ciation of School Directors be held in Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of the second week in 
January, annually, at Harrisburg, and that the 
meetings of County Associations, at which 
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delegates to the Convention are appointed, be 
held not later than four weeks prior thereto. 
This time is set in order that proper notifica- 
tion may be made to the secretary of the 

State Association of all delegates elected or 
appointed to attend the Convention; and that 
he, in turn, may have proper time in which to 
notify the delegates of the time and place of 
meeting and enclose copy of programme of 
proceedings of the convention. (Lost.) 

Resolved, That we suggest to the Educa- 
tional Commission that the law should provide 
some way by which a competent non-political 
commission shall examine and recommend the 
text-books they believe suitable, and notify the 
school boards of the maximum price of the 
same. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Edu- 
cational Commission such legislation as will 
equalize, as far as practicable, school privileges 
throughout the Commonwealth, especially so 
as to provide that rural grammar schools shall 
more nearly equal the borough and city gram- 
mar schools. 

Resolved, That the qualifications for teach- 
ers’ certificate in each grade should be made 
uniform, and that the examinations should be 
conducted under the auspices of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Resolved, That the Vaccination and Com- 
pulsory Educational Laws should be made to 
harmonize. 

Resolved, That children, upon entrance to 
school at the age of six years, be compelled to 
furnish satisfactory evidence of age; and also, 
that a record or card system be adopted ‘in 
each school to follow up this matter of age. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention that some kind of agreement between 
teacher and school board be prepared; and 
that, each teacher be required to sign same on 
his or her election; the agreement to stand 
for one school year; and to embody some 
provision for terminating same at thirty days 
notice from the teacher except for causes 
named in section 173, page 75, of the School 
Laws. 

Resolved, That the requiring of lists of 
pupils enrolled in private and parochial schools 
be made compulsory instead of optional as at 
present. 

_We recommend the early establishment of 
kindergarten, manual training and domestic 
science courses wherever possible, and of 
courses in farm and garden work in rural 
schools. 

It is the sense of this Convention that it is 
a physical impossibility for our County Super- 
intendents, under existing circumstances, . to 
give the supervision that our schools should 
have and the best interests of our Common- 
wealth demand; therefore, we strongly urge 
upon the Educational Commission, the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the 
Legislature the crying need for relief and im- 
provement. We, therefore, recommend that 
assistant county superintendents be appointed 
as promptly as possible in such numbers as in 
each county may be deemed necessary to 
secure proper and efficient supervision; say, 
on a basis of one superintendent and one 
assistant superintendents for a county with two 
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hundred schools, and one additional assistant 
superintendent for every additional one hun- 
dred schools. The salaries of such assistant 
superintendents to be paid out of the State 
appropriation in the same manner as superin- 
tendents’ salaries are now paid. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: R. M. Graham, W. A. Boyd and J. 
H. Crankshaw. 

The first resolution was defeated; all the 
rest were unanimously approved. 


DELEGATES TO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

On motion of H. M. Lessig the following 
delegates and alternates were appointed to 
attend the above convention: 

Delegates——F. R. Stotler, Ira C. Schock, 
and C. C. Hill. 

Alternates—Isaac P. Garrett, A. J. 
Simons, and H. M. Lessig. 


DELEGATES TO STATE MEETING. 

On motion of Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, dele- 
gates were chosen to attend the meeting of 
the State Association in July, at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The following names 
were suggested and declared delegates: E. 
H. Hummelbaugh, R. L. Myers, W. H. 
Earnest, and W. M. Bowen. 

President elect Schick thanked the De- 
partment for the honor of his election, and 
promised that he would endeavor to fill 
the position, with the co-operation of the 
members of the Department. He requested 
that live subjects for discussion at the next 
meeting be suggested to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the names of persons who might 
prepare papers on these subjects. _ 

On motion the reading of the minutes 
was dispensed with. 

Mr. D. H. Bast suggested that a ques- 
tion box be used next year, to stimulate 
the discussion of practical questions. 

On motion, the thanks of the Depart- 
ment were tendered to the retiring presi- 
dent for his efforts in behalf of this con- 
vention. 

The Department then adjourned, to meet 
at the call of the Executive Committee. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 

The following is a list of members 1n 
attendance, as furnished by the Treasurer: 

State Officials: Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Dept. 
Supt. R. B. Teitrick and Mr. Robert P. Bliss. 

County Superintendents: Messrs. A. G. C. 
Smith, J. Sweeney, Wm. W. Evans, 
Samuel Hamilton, J. H. Landis and Frank H. 
Jarvis. 

Directors: Adams—S. Gilbert Bucher, Har- 
vey D. Bream, Gettysburg; Jno. L. Sweeringer, 
Irishtown; Zalotes H. Cashman, New Oxford. 

Allegheny—A. E. Lapsler, Glassport; J. R. 





Wylie, D. F. Ferguson, Jno. M. Lindsay, James 
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G. Sansom, M. H. Henning, J. D. Anderson, 
F. R. Stotler, Wilkinsburg. 

Berks—David C. Lotz, John L. Seiders, 
John H. Obold, Joseph Gehris, H. W. Schick, 
J. Newton Rhoads, Reading; P. W. Gerhart, 
Jr, Wernersville; Edwin S.  Leinbach, 
Womelsdorf. 

Blair—A. V. Diveley, M. Post, J. W. 
Plumer, D. K. Hower, Altoona; Jno. P. Mc- 
Knight, Bellwood; J. T. Leet, Hollidays- 
burg; Irvin D. Metzgar, Tyrone. 

Bradford—J. T. Evans, C. J. Lane, Brad- 
ford; B. F. Brigham, Benj. Kuydendale, Jr., 
J. B. Weiley, Towanda; D. F. Pomeroy, Troy; 
Louis Piollet, Wysox. 

Bucks—Chas. S. Madeira, Fleetwood; Wm. 
H. Ivins, Langhorne; Wm. Wynkoop, New- 
town; G. M. Grim, Ottsville; Chas. T. Wilkin- 
son, Rushland; J. H. Waidlich, Sellersville. 

Butler—Hugh Leith, Zelienople. 

Cambria—N. S. Lehman, P. J. McKernan, 
C. H. Getty, Johnstown; A. C. Lovell, Glas- 


gow. 
Carbon—Nathan M. Balliet, Lehighton; 
Nathan F, Drumheller, Nesquehoning. 
Chester—Wm. S. Hastings, Atglen; Harry 
Sloyer, W. H. Parsons, Phoenixville; Jno. S. 
Frederick, Pottstown, R. F. D. No. 2. 
Clearfield—George J. Weber, Troutville; A. 
D. Bilger, Grampian; Wm. A. Haggerton, 
Clearfield; L. H. Bilger. 
Clinton—R. W. Rishel, Lock Haven; R. 
Frank Johnson, McElhattan; J. F. Alderfer, 
Clyde F. Barned, Renovo. 


Columbia—Fred. B. Hartman, James C. 
Brown, Bloomsburg; E. R. Kistler, Buck- 


thon; J. H. Eisenhauer, Mifflinville . IN 
Burkline, Stillwater, R. F. D. 

Cumberland—E. O. Pardoe, Robert L. 
a Camp Hill; H. H. Mercer, Mechanics- 
urg. 

Dauphin—Clayton C. Forney, E. Moeslein, 
George W. Kennedy, Robert Williams, H. L. 
Nissley, Harrisburg; Wm. H. Earnest, Benj. 

Engle, Hummelstown. 

Delaware—Wm. M. Bowen, Jos. D. Oliver, 
David F. Rose, Elmer D. Rennie, Wesley S. 
McDowell, Chester; J. Milton Lutz, Clifton; 
James W. Howarth, Glen Riddle; H. E. 
Eaby, Krems; Isaac P. Garrett, Lansdowne; 
Wm. H. Jones, Upper Darby. 

Elk—A, L. Bell, Ridgway; F. J. Pantzer, St. 

ary’s. 

Erie—C. C. Hill, North East; J. A. Moore- 
head, Mooreheadsville; Chas. R. Davis, 
Union City. 

Fayette—L. F. Arensberg, W. F. Higen- 
bottom, Brownsville; A. E. Jones, Uniontown. 

Greene—F. F. Randolph, Rice’s Landing; 
James K. McNeely, Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon—G. H. Lykins, Huntingdon. 

Lackawanna—Frank Cullen, Dunmore; Jno. 
E. Kelly, Jessup; P. F. Langan, Olyphant; 
Thos. C. Connor, G. E. Evans, T. J. Jennings, 
Dennis J. Roche, J. R. Slager, Scranton. 

Lancaster—Daniel D. Herr, Lancaster, R. F. 

. No. 1; S. F. Frey, Marietta; H. L. Fenster- 
macher, Rohrerstown. 

Lawrence—Lawrence Byers, Pulaski. 

Lebanon—G. W. Stein, Annville; F. R. 
Fertig, Lebanon; J. R. Morton, Allentown. 
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Lehigh—Elmer H. Carl, Coopersburg; Jas. 

. Weaver, Easton; Frank D. Lauer, 
Macungie, R. F. D. No. 2; Jas. P. Brady, 
Slatedale; A. R. Schuler, Vera Cruz. 

Luzerne—H. L. Poust, Dorranceton; A. E. 
Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; Horwerth Jones. 

Lycoming—W. S. Carson, DuBoistown; W. 
T. Pepperman, Larryville; Wm. Mendenhall, 
Montoursville; Louis H. C. Mentzer, Ralston; 
J. S. Cranmer, A. O. Ball, South Williams- 
port; M. I. Sprout, Picture Rocks; H. R 
Fleming, Chas. W. Scott, Williamsport. 

Mercer—Wm. A. Boyd, W. C. Cole, Sandy 
Lake. 

Mifflin—D. O. Houawalt, Belleville; A. C. 
Steinberger, Derry Twp.; Geo. B. Penny- 
packer, Granville Twp. 

Montgomery—Samuel J. Gainer, Hatboro; 
J. H. Yorgey, Limerock; J. H. Crankshaw, 
Norristown; H. C. Lessig, O. C. Heffner, H. 
Clinton Lessie, Pottstown; Jules A. Kerle, 
Rockledge; N. F. Schmidt, Schwenksville. 

Montour—S. W. Swartz, Harry H. Redding, 
Danville; Levi Fortner, Jerseytown. 

Monroe—H. S. Interbaugh, E. Stroudsburg; 
P. G. Henning, Long Pond. 

Northampton—H. S. Sherrer, Bangor; Geo. 
O. Billheimer, Bethlehem; G. F. P. Young, 
Easton; G. W. Kerstester, S. P. Morgan, Wat- 
sontown; J. Fred. Engler, Martin’s Creek. 

Northumberland—C. E. Miller, Riverside; 
J. A. Gass, Sunbury; Wm. Fritz, Presten M. 
Wentzel, Trevorton. 

Philadelphia—Wm. McIntyre, 2434 N. 32d 
St., Philadelphia. 

Potter—E. H. Osherept, Coudersport; J. W. 
Cuppin. : 

Somerset—Thos. E. Noll, Addison School 
District; E. L. Yoder, Johnstown; L. C. Col- 
born, Somerset. : 

Snyder—Chas. E. Keller, Beaver Springs; 
J. A. Eichman, Globe Mills; A. C. Weader, 
McClure’s; Ira C. Schock, Geo. I. Kline, A. I. 
Gemberling, Selinsgrove; C. A. Garleman, 
Shamokin Dam. 

Sullivan—H. B. Mimer, Dushore, R. F. D. 
No. 1; Geo. T. Deegan, Dushore; F. A. 
Myers, Muney Valley, R. F. D. No.1 

Susquehanna—John McDonald, Forest City ; 
R. L. Bush, Montrose. 

Venango—W. P. Ferringer, Oil City. 

Tioga—F. W. Sheffler, Wellsboro. 

Washington—J. L. Hauer, Bentleysville; W.. 
E. Rankin, Hickory. 

Warren—C. O. Keirnan, North Warren; 
Mac. .Olney, Warren. 

Wayne—C. E. Eilenberger, Gouldsboro; E. 
Deitzer, Honesdale; A. J. Simons, Geo. E. 
Ehrhart, Newfoundland; Daniel LaBair, 
Winwood. 

Westmoreland—J. C. Nicolls, Belle Vernon; 
E. M. Shuster, Harrison City; J. S. Mc- 
Laughlin, Leechburg; D. T. Marsh, Lash. 

Wyoming—F. W. Mahon, Lake Winola. 

York—M. L. Ziegler, Dallastown; D. W. 
Smvson, Dillsburg; M. W. Naill, Hanover; 
J. H. Stine, J. A. Miller, Red Lion; E. H. 
Hummelbaugh, W. A. Weaver, York; Dr. I. 
W. Marstiller, White Haven. 

Total, 208. 
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STATUS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN R. KIRK, 


ULLY half of the normal schools are 
in a purely static condition. More 
than half of the normal schoolmen are con- 
tent with the mere dissemination of the 
doctrines of educational leaders, past and 
present. They are peaceful, peace loving, 
non-combatants, satisfied with the reitera- 
tion of threadbare recipes, prescriptions 
and devices found in second-rate text- 
books. 

In the middle West about a dozen normal 
schools are organizing themselves with a 
view to modifying conditions. They seek 
to carry on constructive educational enter- 
prises. Much of the so-called normal 
school training is a deadening routine 
which substitutes drilling for thinking. 
Most of the city training schools have little 
to be said in their defense. They are lack- 
ing in virility. They seek to take youthful, 
inexperienced, high school graduates and 
make them into elementary teachers by 
mere training. The dog and the pony show 
illustrates what can be done by training. 

There is much of instability in education 
which too many normal school men ignore. 
There are trusts and monopolies in educa- 
tion as in other things. The big universi- 
ties are seeking to focus all energy upon 
higher education, so-called. They intimate 
that “education is from the top.” They 
admit that they are at the top. They seek 
to bend all things below them to their own 
purposes. They are organized and well 
knit together. They are mighty monopo- 
lies. They terrify the normal schools. 
They seek to dominate the normal schools. 
They would confuse and ultimately put out 
of commission the small college. 

Until a dozen years ago most of the uni- 
versities opposed the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers. The normal schools were 
discovered to be close to the heart of the 
people who really believe in the special 
preparation of teachers. 

Recently most of the universities changed 
their policy. Each of them now has, or 
seeks to have, a “school of education” or 
“teachers’ college,” or, at least, a “ depart- 
ment of pedagogy.” These belated attach- 
ments are usually conducted by fresh, 
youthful Ph.D.’s, who care little and know 
less about the “ common herd” in the com- 
mon schools. They dislike the real, live, 
agressive normal school. They have much 
to say about the function of the normal 
school. It worries them. Too many of the 
somnolent normal school presidents seem 





unconscious of the attacks of those new 
attachments of the university that would 
take to themselves all of the more impor- 
tant functions of the normal schools. 

The new university teachers’ college 
creed is that a half-educated person is good 
enough to teach children up to and in- 
cluding the last day in the elementary 
schools, while a fully educated person is 
necessary from and after the first day in 
the high school. By this tenet the typical 
normal school graduate, with superficial 
academic attainments and much dogma, 
stands for the half-educated person, while 
the university graduate, crammed and sur- 
feited with ill-digested pabulum acquired in 
university lecture rooms, represents the 
fully-educated person. All this is bad for 
education. 

The ambitious normal schools of the 
middle West offer academic courses cover- 
ing the college curriculum. They do not 
stop to consider the hue and cry about the 
duplication of studies. There is no exclu- 
sive educational territory which belongs to 
the universities to the exclusion of other 
institutions, or to normal schools to the 
exclusion of ‘other institutions. A high 
school teacher should have lived in a col- 
lege atmosphere. The university men say 
this. The progressive normal school says 
the elementary school teacher should also 
have lived in a college atmosphere. The 
progressive normal school offers a college 
atmosphere, has a college atmosphere, will 
not brook or tolerate any other atmosphere. 
What person in the world needs versatility, 
culture, accuracy of judgment and scholar- 
ship, more than the teacher of the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades? It is a fight to the 
finish. The progressive normal school de- 
mands a sound education, a college educa- 
tion, if you please, for every professional 
teacher. It demands just as good scholar- 
ship for the elementary teacher as for the 
high school teacher; just as good profes- 
sional preparation for the high school 
teacher as for the elementary teacher. 

There is mischief brewing in education. 
Each teachers’ college or school of educa- 
tion in the university now usually conducts 
a teachers’ bureau called “committee om 
positions and recommendations.” One 
member of the bureau travels about. He 
is called the “high school inspector.” His 
business is to look out for vacancies in the 
high school, fill them with university grad- 
uates if possible, and to point the high 
school graduates and all other people to the 
university. 

The progressive normal school resents 
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this intermeddling and dictation. It calls 
for a square deal. It offers and requires 
ample scholarship for teachers in all grades 
of public schools. Several of the progres- 
sive normal schools of the middle West 
offer academic courses covering six, seven 
and eight years. They admit rugged, 
young rural school] teachers who have little 
academic preparation above the eighth 
grade; but these rugged, forceful people 
from the rural schools have much of prom- 
is. They are, in many states, the main 
stay of the public schools. Wherever the 
normal schools have made high school 
graduation the condition of entrance, there 
the normal schools have become female 
seminaries and have ceased to have pre- 
dominating influence in the public schools. 
Very few boys who graduate from typical 
high schools ever expect to become teach- 
ers. Very few of them will ever become 
teachers. Therefore if the normal schools 
make high school graduation the condition 
of admission, masculinity is further re- 
duced in the teaching corps of our country. 

The progressive normal school does not 
yield to the dictation of any other institu- 
tion. It stands for positive, aggressive and 
constructive policy. Progressive normal 
school men do not believe that it is the 


function of the normal school to cater very 
much to current demands and fashions. 
They do not sit in idle complacency when 
they have copied, commended and dissem- 
inated the practices and ideals of educa- 


tional theorists, past and present. They 
seek to create ideals, to set up standards, 
to conduct experiments and to exemplify 
the best attainable practices in school edu- 
cation. 


_— 


WOMAN’S ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 





EpucaTion is evolution. There are fixed 
laws which must be sought out and applied 
in any rational system of education. The 
compass of psychology points in as many 
directions for the north pole of education 
as did the compass of Columbus. The 
philosophy of education is faulty and it is 
questionable whether by pure philosophy it 
can be perfected. Education is first indi- 
Vidual and afterwards social. The seclu- 
sion of education in early ages unfitted the 
scholar for life. 

The early idea of education did not in- 
clude women. Popular education dawned 
with Luther, and the beginning of female 
education with the reading of the Bible in 
homes. The first girls’ high school was 
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opened in Boston in 1826, but closed two: 
years later because too “alarmingly pop- 
ular.” The reception of the first women’s 
clubs—the New England and the Sorosis 
in 1868—was equally critical. The fore- 
boding as to results both of education for 
girls and of organization for women has 
proved groundless. We are outgrowing the 
primitive idea of women’s place in the uni- 
verse and in education. If she cannot 
evolve the thing she may environ it and 
thus save force. Men are doing the ma- 
terial work of the world, women are freer 
to devote their energies to education. 
Woman approaches the school from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint from the teacher, and 
brings forces to the work not to be else- 
where obtained. 

Women are organized for the first time 
in history and through organization more 
can be accomplished than through individ- 
ual or sporadic efforts. Their primary ob- 
ject is altruistic—enlarged means of helping 
others. Women’s educational ideals are not 
so high as those of the great scholars, but 
they are broader. To them it seems more 
important, that all children should learn to 
read and write one language, than that a 
few professors should know a dozen lan- 
guages—dead or alive. The monastic idea 
of education has been cherished too long. 
Woman learns concretely, putting lessons 
into practice,—“ learns to do by doing.” 

The states with highest educational facili- 
ties are those where women are most ac- 
tive. Illiteracy is largest where women 
have least power and grows less where they 
vote. Half a million of America’s children 
are illiterate and two million are earning 
their living. We cannot boast of oppor- 
tunities while we have to admit such a 
disgrace. School people have misunder- 
stood club interference either from misdi- 
rected effort or unfortunate personalities. 
Mothers are the natural allies of the educa- 
tional forces. 

Some of the things accomplished by. 
women’s clubs are: Traveling libraries, pa- 
triotic and humane education, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, vacation schools, 
playgrounds, compulsory education, child 
labor and pure food laws, juvenile courts, 
industrial schools, schoolrooms decorated, 
arts and crafts revised, scientific temper- 
ance, instruction, higher salaries and pen- 
sions for teachers. Women do not stop 
with finding in club work opportunity for 
their own development. The heart of the 
movement is usefulness and unselfish ser- 
vice. 

The buildings men raise reflect the spirit 
of the time. As the Acropolis tells of the 
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religion and art of Greece; the Colosseum 


and the Forum of the Roman spirit of war, 
of law and of imperialism, the cathedrals 
of the middle ages of church dominance, 
so the lofty buildings of our own country 
typify commercial aspiration. The twen- 
tieth century spirit should be exemplified 
by the schoolhouses, not immense structures 
where the child is lost sight of within and 
crowded into the street without, but planned 
not only for intellectual culture, but with 
their books and pictures, playgrounds, gym- 
nasiums and gardens, departments of man- 
ual training, domestic science, sewing, and 
halls for the use of the people, planned so 
as for growth, where the learner will prove 
that real “ education is life.” 


oa atl 


ART AND EVERYDAY LIFE. 





HE demand of the age is for the prac- 
T tical; and in school work anything 
that makes for better citizenship, for purer 
manhood and womanhood, is essentially 
practical. Art education is practical in 
promoting culture because it includes the 
study of the biographies of great-minded 
and simple-hearted men and women, always 
a potent factor in character-building; the 
creation of beautiful things, which develops 
a love for and appreciation of beauty; and 
the study of the masterpieces, which, with 
reflex action, establishes in the child the 
good portrayed in the pictures. 

More important than all else, art educa- 
tion stimulates the child to a constant search 
for beauty, and establishes in him the habit 
of constantly choosing the most beautiful 
things in his environment. The art educa- 
tion of this generation means a more 
national art for the next, because art in 
America needs only the encouragement of 
public opinion and the fostering care of 
the government to follow the magnificent 
lead which mechanics have already taken 
in our nation. 

— 


ROBERT FULTON AND THE 
CLERMONT. 


T was an American and a Pennsylvanian 
who a century ago this autumn gave 
the world the steamboat. This man was 
Robert Fulton. Tons of foolscap have 
been wasted in the attempts of envy to de- 
prive him of the honor of his great inven- 
tion. So far as popular belief and esteem 
go his name is inseparably associated with 
that discovery which has so completely 
transformed both travel and trade on river 
or on sea. 





True, many were experimenting with the 
problem of steam propulsion for water 
craft; and some of these were quite near 
its solution. But Fulton happened to be 
the first to demonstrate practically that a 
boat could be driven by steam, and he 
proved it when his Clermont left her New 
York dock, and against wind and tide made 
her way triumphantly up the Hudson to 
Albany in thirty-two hours. It was a day 
of accomplishment that linked his name 
with the steamboat as surely as that of 
Stephenson with the locomotive, Morse with 
the telegraph, or Bell with the telephone. 

Probably no invention was more sar- 
castically derided than Fulton’s. Men who 
laid some claim to science proved conclu- 
sively in the crude public prints of that 
day that his boat could never be made to 
move in the water. All mathematics were 
against him. A French commission’s re- 
port of the time was freely quoted: “ Your 
commission respectfully report that a child’s 
toy could hardy be put in motion by the 
force-of steam.” The wiseacres who saw 
every plank put on the Clermont had noth- 
ing but a big guffaw over her future. As 
they turned away they talked loudly and 
ludicrously akout “ Fulton’s Folly,” which 
was their unsolicited title for the craft still 
on the ways. They laughed as scornfully 
as the antediluvians at Noah’s ark. Writ- 
ing afterwards of the historic voyage, Ful- 
ton used these words: “I do not believe 
that there were thirty people in New York 
who thought that the Clermont could be 
moved by steam.” .. . “I heard a number 
of sarcastic remarks, etc.” And yet when 
the lines were cast off and the throttle open, 
the rude craft sailed away at a five-mile- 
an-hour gait; leaving the envious to gnash 
their teeth in rage, the sarcastic to style 
themselves fools, and the scientists to re- 
vise their theorems. Fulton was the hero 
of the day. 

The effect of the voyage on many of the 
people afloat on the river, or dwelling by 
its margin, was most ludicrous. The Cler- 
mont had a very high smokestack, and as 
pine slabs were used for fuel both smoke 
and. flame poured forth from it, to the 
terror of all who saw her coming. She was 
regarded as a “monster,” and marty lands- 
men took to the woods in their mad flight; 
while rivermen promptly beached theif 
skiffs and sought some shelter on land. 
Others fell on the deck of their vessels an 
prayed for the first time in their lives, call- 
ing for protection from the “ dragon.” 

But the distinguished passengers—Char- 
cellor Livingstone and his friends among 
the number—were in a merry mood. _As 
the Clermont passed up through the High 
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lands they broke out singing “Ye banks 
and braes o’ Bonnie Doon.” And the chan- 
cellor, who had met Fulton in Paris years 
before and encouraged him in his efforts, 
assumed the rdle of the prophet, as he 
said: “ The name of this inventor will de- 
scend to posterity as that of a benefactor to 
the world. And it is not impossible that 
before the close of the present century 
vessels may even be able to make the voy- 
age to England without other motive power 
than steam,”—a prophecy that has been 
most surely and most amply fulfilled. 

The Clermont was soon advertised as a 
packet between New York and Albany. 
Her passage time was related as thirty-six 
hours, and the passenger fare $7. As the 
boat was a great curiosity, she always had 
as many passengers as she could accommo- 
date. But she had to meet many a danger 
on her trips. The sailing crafts on the 
Hudson were envious of her, and deliber- 
ately tried to run her down. To smash her 
wheels was the chief aim, and more than 
once she limped into port with one wheel. 
But Fulton went right on building other 
vessels on the same model, and soon he had 
fourteen such on the Hudson, the Ohio, and 
the Mississippi. 

The leading facts of Fulton’s life may 


well be recited and pondered at a time like 


this. Robert Fulton was born November 
14, 1765, in a farmhouse high up among the 
Conewago hills of Lancaster County, Pa. 
His family soon removed to Lancaster, 
where the boy was sent to school. He did 
not care for books, thought their study a 
waste of time, but was fond of making 
things, such as lead pencils, sky-rockets, 
et. He was fond of fishing, but did not 
like to row a boat; so he thought of invent- 
ing a boat that could be more easily pro- 
pelled than by hands. Here, doubtless, was 
the germ-thought of the Clermont. 

Determined to be an artist, he went to 
Philadelphia to study. There at seventeen 
he met Benjamin Franklin, who was about 
going off as ambassador to France. At 
twenty-one Fulton himself crossed the 
ocean, chiefly to study with Benjamin 
West—an American artist who had won 
large renown in Britain. In 1797 he went 
to Paris, and for seven years made his home 
with Joel Barlow—acting United States 
Minister to France. Here he studied 
higher mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
Perspective drawing. He ventured also on 
some inventions— a flax-spinning machine, 
4 new lock for canals, a torpedo, etc. He 
said of this period of his life: “I labor 
with the ardor of an enthusiast.” 

But his labors were doomed to failure. 
And with no little chagrin he determined 
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to return to America. For a period his 
success was blocked here as abroad, but 
his indomitable spirit at last won the day. 
He had tried steam navigation on the 
Seine; now he would perfect it on the Hud- 
son. Chancellor Livingstone aided him 
financially and otherwise, and at last came 
the victory of the Clermont’s voyage, and 
the opening up of a new era for the world 
of transportation. 

Fulton was an unassuming man, demo- 
cratic in his instincts and manners, was 
never sordid, and pursued ideas far more 
than money. To our day it seems strange 
that one who had such opportunities for 
advancement and enrollment should have 
been always little more than a poor man. 
In this respect, however, he was only in 
line with many an inventor, who never 
secured but a tithe of the wealth accruing 
from his invention. 

For a short time he was in the employ 
of the United States government, planning 
the building of coast defence vessels, which 
the war of 1812-14 seemed to have em- 
phasized as a positive necessity. While 
thus engaged he died at the early age of 
fifty years. 

Few men in America ever had so great a 
funeral. Officers of both state and nation 
were present, minute guns were fired from 
the battery, throngs were on the streets, 
while the legislature at Albany adjourned, 
and wore mourning for six weeks. His 
body rests in the Livingston vault in 
Trinity churchyard, New York, and has 
always been inconspicuous. 

With the advent of his centennial the 
thought of some more substantial honor to 
his memory has been raised. It does not 
seem to be sufficient to have a dingy down- 
town street and a ferry-boat line bear his 
name, honorable as these memorials may 
be. And now there is a movement on foot 
to erect some shaft in his honor somewhere 
along the bank of the Hudson—the beauti- 
ful stream along which the Clermont labori- 
ously, but successfully, pushed her way. 
And without question some such scheme 
will be carried out in the near future. And 
both as a man and an inventor Fulton is 
worthy of some such honor. 

One cannot help thinking of the surprise 
that would come to Fulton could he come 
back to-day and see to what colossal pro- 
portions steam navigation has grown in a 
single century. 

When he was building has Clermont he 
was constantly hampered by the lack of 
dollars. He had to beseech a loan of a few 
dollars from this or that friend, who made 
the loan, but at the same time had no con- 
fidence in the sanity of the inventor’s 
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scheme. How would he open his eyes at 
the statement of this commercial fact! 
The steam tonnage of the world is esti- 
mated at $40 a ton per annum. At this 
conservative estimate the income from the 
world’s steam tonnage to-day would total 
the enormous sum of one thousand six 
hundred million dollars ($1,600,000,000). 

And then suppose that Fulton could be 
at the New York pier when the great new 
Cunarder—the Lusitania—was arriving on 
her maiden voyage. Thinking back to the 
Clermont he would recall her dimensions— 
130 feet long, sixteen and one-half feet 
beam, four feet draught, and her load 130 
tons. And then he would learn the figures 
of the leviathan from across the sea—80oo 
feet long, 72,000 horse-power, her tonnage 
32,000, her draught thirty-six feet, her 
uppermost deck sixty-five feet above the 
water line, her speed nearly thirty miles 
an hour, and her accommodations ample 
for 3,600 people. What he would think of 
the evolution of the steamboat would be 
worth his writing and our reading !—N. E. 
Journal of Education. 





COMPOSITION WORK. 


Just the mention of the possibility of a 


“composition” being required of them is 


sufficient to produce a panic among the pu- 
pils of the average school, consequently, I 
have never mentioned the word to my pu- 
pils, yet am not at all dissatisfied with the 
work they accomplished in that line. 

First, let young pupils copy the words and 
punctuation of their favorite lessons. Call 
it “ copying a story.” Then let them write 
from dictation. Give them abundance of 
such work. Then hang an attractive picture 
before them. Let them talk and question 
about it. Then require them to write about 


‘the picture. Look carefully after punctua- 


tion, capitalization and spelling; notice 
every good point and bestow a word of 
praise and appreciation whenever it is due. 
Do not pass over these steps too rapidly. 
The next one will consist in assigning a sub- 
ject for a “story.” Be sure the subjects 
are such as will prove attractive, “The 
Habits of the Gray Squirrel,” “ Why I Play 
Cricket,” “Five Great Men,” are good to 
awaken boyish imagination, and girls like 
such subjects as “ The Walk to School,” 
“The Days of the Week,” “My Favorite 
Flower,” etc. 

When your pupils become proficient in 
these exercises, it will be perfectly safe to 
tell them they are writing ‘“ compositions,” 
and they will glory in the fact of having 
vanquished this aged but formidable bug- 
bear. 





MORAL THOUGHTFULNESS. 


Morat thoughtfulness is a mighty need 
of our age. The age is a thoughtful age 
upon material things. The age is also 
more moral than any age the world has 
known. But the age is not an age reflec- 
tive upon ethical truth. It is not seeking 
to grasp life’s problems in their more 
fundamental relations. Neither does it 
seek ways and means for solving these 
problems. The moral thoughtfulness which 
the age lacks the college nourishes. It 
is said of the pupils who came from Rugby 
to Oxford, while Arnold was master, that 
they were thoughtful, manly minded, con- 
scious of duty and obligation to a degree 
which the ordinary man did not possess. 
Such thoughtfulness is one of the most 
precious results of the life and training of 
the American college. It will give to each 
student a self larger, finer, nobler, more 
symmetrical in the relation of intellect to 
heart, of heart to will, of will to conscience, 
more aspiring, having great power of 
achievement, at once more patient under 
difficulty, and in triumph more quiet, more 
eager to do the best of which one is capable, 
more Siting to be content with that 
simple best. ; 


THE reports of the proceedings of the 
Department meetings of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, which oc- 
cupy the February, March, April and May 
numbers of this JouRNAL, to the exclusion 
of almost everything else, will be read 
carefully by all persons interested in these 
questions of school policy and school aé- 
ministration. They present the present 
thought of our leading school men on the 
important topics here discussed by School 
Directors, County Superintendents, High 
School men, and City, Borough and Town- 
ship Superintendents. 


Tue Secretary of School Board, who 
writes the name of his post-office with 4 
small letter, says, “ You sent me the School 
Journal twist (twice) when I dont want tt 
quit sending them they are no use the tax 
is to high I wont except of them.” — This 
man is so illiterate that he cannot read THE 
JourNAL with profit; and so ignorant 4s 
not to know that THE JouRNAL is sent to 
his School Board, and not to himself, by 
order of the Department of Public Instruc 
tion, and that it is his duty as Secretaty 
to file and keep it for the use of his Board. 
It is no wonder that County Superintendents 
protest against giving authority in scho0 
matters to men like this—so manifestly ut 
fit to be entrusted with any duty, interest 
or responsibility connected with the schools. 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by the Authority of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


Ste: American people are on the verge of a 
timber famine. The annual consump- 
tion of lumber is now more than three times 
as great as the annual growth. At the present 
rate of growth and consumption the day is 
not far distant when the scarcity of wood will 
be felt in our homes as well as in our indus- 
tries. Equally serious is the waste of soil, 
which is due to the reckless destruction of our 
forests. Every time our creeks and rivers be- 
come muddy we can see the action of swollen 
streams in robbing the land of its fertility. 
Forests regulate the distribution of rainfall 
and lessen’ the frequency and destructive 
effects of floods and freshets. 

Pennsylvania has made a commendable be- 
ginning in systematic forestry. The State 
now owns more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion acres of forest land. Under proper tilling 
the farm does not lose by yielding a harvest, 
and under proper methods of forestry the 
mecantile timber can be put upon the market 
without detriment to the forest. 

Trees are valuable, not merely for use as 
lumber, but also for shade and for fruit. Our 
State occupies the foremost place in the value 
of its archards and fruit trees. The rising 
generation should feel a special interest in the 
planting of the best varieties of trees, and in 
their growth and protection against noxious 
insects and other enemies. The annual ob- 
servance of Arbor day by the schools and by 
the people in cities as well as in rural sections 
has helped to create public sentiment and to 
disseminate useful knowledge with reference 
to the planting and care of trees and the pres- 
ervation of our forests. 

In view of the benefits which result from 
the proper observance of Arbor Day, I, Edwin 
S. Stuart, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, do hereby, in accordance with 
law, issue this, my proclamation, designating 
Friday, the third day of April, and Friday, the 
twenty-fourth day of April, A. D., 1908, to 
be observed as Arbor Days throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

Two days have been designated so that 
every section of the State may find a day for 
tree planting suited to its climatic conditions. 

Epwin S. Stuart. 

By the Governor: 

Rosert McAFEE, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





out an earnest call to the schools and 
the people of the State to plant trees and 
to encourage the growth of sentiment to- 
wards tree-planting wherever possible—and 
that is almost everywhere. The States are 
waking up to the vital importance of this 
good work, and the United States Govern- 
ment, through the intelligent men of the 
Forestry Bureau and through legislation, 
is aiding it more and more each passing 
year. The Chief of the Forestry Service 
at Washington, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, says: 
“ The intelligent use of our resources means 
for the United States a great and happy 
future. The waste of these resources means 
that we shall repeat the conditions we 
see in northern Africa, in Greece, in Spain 
and Palestine. We are not beyond the 
operation of natural laws, and neglect of 
the fundamental basis of land and water 
will bring upon us and our descendants the 
same results that have desolated those 
countries.” Let the thought of tree-plant- 
ing and tree-growth be put deep into the 
mind and heart of the nation through the 
boys and girls in the schools. Make much 
of Arbor Day! 


For Superintendents of Schools get the 
best men everywhere and all the time. No 
other public official in city or county, has 
it in his power to influence for good or ill 
so many human souls. In the most for- 
mative and impressible period of their lives 
they look to him as an exemplar of wisdom 
and goodness, and are ready to be influenced 
by what he thinks, what he says, and what 
he does. If he be a fine, strong spirit, 
born so and bred so, what good fortune 
is theirs! Like the sun, full-orbed, he rays 
out in all directions life and light, warmth 
and gladness and never-failing inspiration. 
But if he is selfish, sordid and mean, a 
mere self-seeker and time-server—resting 
as an incubus upon the schools—alas, for 
the children, the future men and women of 
that community! Nothing can make amends 
for hurt like this. 


THE plan of the National Civic Federa- 
tion to send 500 teachers to Europe to 
inspect schools has been received with en- 
thusiasm by the school authorities, and the 
prospects are that a large number of 
Boards of Education will appoint repre- 
sentatives and provide for continuing their 


salaries while on the visit. New York 
City has been the first to act, the Board 
of Education having authorized leave of 
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absence with pay to twenty teachers to be 
selected by the Board. Mr. Alfred Mosely 
of London has taken charge of the appoint- 
ment of committees on reception of teachers 
throughout England. Mr. Mosely expects 
to visit this country early in April to con- 
fer with the National Civic Federation as 
to the details of his arrangements. This 
information is furnished us by Mr. Roland 
P, Falkner, Executive Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Mr. W. A. Cocuran, secretary of the 
Johnstown School Board, directing some 
changes in the names of those to whom 
the ScHooL JouRNAL should be sent, adds 
this interesting fact: “ We have a lady on 
our Board now in the person of Dr. Bertha 
Caldwell, who is a graduate of our High 
School, of the State Normal School at 
Indiana, Pa., and of the Medical College, 
She spent ten years as a 
medical missionary in India under the 
charge of the Presbyterian Church of 
North America and has been a prominent 
member of the Civic Club for the past 
eight years, serving for the past three years 
as head officer of the Juvenile Court in 
this County.” School Directors of this 
kind are of great account in any community. 
The most intelligent, observant and efficient 
men and women should be chosen for ser- 
vice everywhere upon our School Boards. 


ScHooL matters of a practical sort and 
the best methods of teaching were discussed 
in Harrisburg March 14th, by the School- 
masters’ Association of Central Pennsyl- 
vania. The program covered a wide range 
of topics. This Association, recently organ- 
ized, is “a round table for the free expres- 
sion of any thoughts that any member may 
feel inspired to express,” the circular adding 
that “all school teachers within a reason- 
able distance of Harrisburg are cordially 
invited.” W. S. Steele, of Harrisburg, is 
president of the Association; J. C. Wagner, 
Carlisle, vice-president; A. E. Kraybill, 
Lancaster, treasurer, and Mary Y. Welsh, 
Columbia, secretary. 


WE are pleased to know that Prof. Chas. 
C. Ellis, of Juniata College, Huntingdon, is 
again able to attend to his Institute en- 
gagements, having recovered from his re- 
cent illness. 


THE devoted missionary of the Christian 
Church has for nearly two thousand years 
been the forerunner of the world’s best and 
highest civilization. It has been our privi- 
lege to send some pictures and music to 
Mrs. John Woodberry of Shanghai, China. 
She says in a letter just received: “I am 





so pleased to write of the safe arrival of 
your beautiful pictures on the very night 
before Christmas. We cannot tell you how 
much we admire them. It seems to me you 
are quite a public benefactor to provide 
such music and pictures for so many. We 
thank you very heartily. We are at present 
enjoying a China New Year Holiday, and 
I am able to write you, as I wished to do 
long ago, but could not find the time. Our 
son left us yesterday for the States after 
fourteen years in China. He was a baby 
when we came, and we expect him to have 
a wonderful time. He is en route to 
Moody’s Boys’ School at Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts. Our work here prospers 
greatly and we are full of praise for all 
God’s leadings. All our children are now 
preparing for a return to this country as 
missionaries. Then we shall reap if we 
faint not. We are sowing now, and it is 
a glad thought that God is watering and is 
bound to give the increase. China is a 
great and glorious field for the Lord’s 
children to enter.” 


WE are requested to say that the Allen- 
town School District is inviting prospective 
applicants to Rand in their applications for 
City Superintendent. The salary will prob- 
ably be largely increased. It is now $1750. 


Tue Carnegie Spelling board, undis- 
mayed by the ridicule cast on its 300 words, 
has offered another 75. This, says the 
School Bulletin, is the way they would make 
our language look: “It was autum. A yo- 
man of the gard looked over the redout, a 
leag from home. His lims were num. His 
tung was thick. His thums aked. It was 
a solum moment. The docil yomen said, 
‘I'll get a furlo.’ ‘No,’ said the hostil 
captain, ‘not till the end of the foren 
campain.’ The yoman stood agast and dum. 
At last he said, ‘I have had no lam chops, 
coco nor egs this autum.’ ‘An awful forfit’ 
remarkt the captain. ‘You should send 
your fotograf to the papers. You look like 
a gost.’ At this harang the sensitiv yoman 
walkt away thru the ranks, threw away his 
pocket sissors, shaved himself with a sithe 
and risked his life in a gastly manner at the 
head of the colum.” 


Mempers of Greek letter fraternities and 
Sororities will not be allowed to atten 
High Schools in Chicago after the end of 
the present school year according to a rule 
adopted by the Chicago Board of Education 
by a vote of 16 to 3. The rule adopted 1s 
as follows: “That on and after the first 
Tuesday in September, 1908, all pupils at- 
tending the public High Schools of the city 
of Chicago, who are members of secret $0 
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cieties known as or of the nature of fra- 
ternities and sororities, having their exist- 
ence in whole or in part in any High 
School of said city, or where such activities 
of such societies work back and have an 
effect upon the discipline or scholarship of 
said High School, shall be suspended.” 


AN anxious inquirer who has a suspicion 
that our modern courses of study have 
eliminated the objective case, in a note to 
the Philadelphia Ledger says: 

Will you kindly inform me whether the 
study of English, which has superseded that 
of grammar, has eliminated the objective 
case? There was a time in my youth when 
it would have been an impossibility for any 
one familiar with the ordinary rules of 
grammar to make use of expressions such 
as these, which I reget to say, I have fre- 
quently heard of late: “It is not for you 
or I to judge,” “It was not possible for him 
or I to know.” These are phrases used 
by more than one eloquent public speaker, 
and again, “ To we Philadelphians it is a 
matter of pride” is a favorite expression 
of a worthy school director of my acquaint- 
ance. Surely there is no authority for such 
language, yet custom has made it, alas too 
common. Another blow to my grammatical 
ear is constantly given by men who preside 
at educational meetings which I attend, by 
the use of the pronoun which instead of 
who. They say, for example, “The per- 
sons which are represented.” This inac- 
curacy may be ascribed to individual care- 
lessness, but the prevalent use of I for me 
and we for us has led me to wonder whether 
it would not be better to include in the 
study of English a revival of the old- 
fashioned method of memorizing rules of 
grammar, particularly the one “ Preposi- 
tions govern the objective case,” to avoid 
hearing the next generation adopt as cor- 
rect the habit of saying, “ Give her and I 
some terrapin, for to we Philadelphians it 
is a favorite dish,” in spite of the absence 
of the objective case. 


> 


THE AVERAGE CHILD 





I’ these days we hear much about the 
average child, and it is for the average 
child that our courses of study are pre- 
pared. Some children are bright; others 
are slow though not necessarily dull; still 
others are defective in sight, hearing, or 
other bodily functions; a few are so un- 
fortunate as to be feeble-minded. When 
any of these are tied down to a course of 
study intended for the average child, the 
tesult is disastrous. Averages are apt to 
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be misleading. A man thought he could 
easily wade a stream whose average depth 
was two feet, but he was drowned before 
he got to the other side. In a fishing club 
of which Cornelius Vanderbilt was a mem- 
ber and in which there were twenty-nine 
others worth comparatively little from a 
financial point of view, it was a popular 
joke that the thirty members were worth 
on an average two million dollars apiece. 
Any rule of living based upon the average 
would have been easy for Mr. Vanderbilt 
with his sixty millions, but absolutely im- 
possible for the others. Equally impossible 
is the course of study based upon the aver- 
age for many children who attend our 
public schools. 

As a matter of fact, no child can be 
found to fit exactly into the mold of the so- 
called average child. That human nature 
is the same the world over, is true to an 
extent that makes it possible to instruct 
children in groups or classes. But a lock- 
step to which all must conform for stated 
periods, regardless of health, strength and 
mental ability, wastes time and talent for 
many a pupil and invariably makes some of 
them anxious to leave school. Many of 
them desire almost anything in exchange 
for the dreary iteration of things in which 
they have lost interest. 

It has been found that in the city of 
Albany there are approximately 1,600 pupils 
in each of the first four years of school. In 
the fifth year there are 1,300 pupils; in the 
sixth year 1,100; in the seventh year 700; 
and in the eighth year 500. Prof. Jesse D. 
Burke thinks that the following causes 
operate to make pupils drop out of school: 
Age, lack of mental capacity, dissatisfac- 
tion with the restraints of school life on 
the part of the pupils, lack of intelligence 
and interest on the part of the parents, 
deficiency of insight, sympathy and tact 
on the part of the teachers, the ecohomic 
necessity for children to assist in the earn- 
ing of the family livelihood, and the ill 
adaptation of the courses of study to the 
special needs of the children. We suspect 
that it will be found that the last named 
is the most potent of all the influences 
which combine to make the children stop 
school. Where the child is interested in 
school work and really desires to keep on 
studying, the way generally opens for more 
schooling in this free land of ours where 
all may have equality of opportunity free of 
charge in our public schools. 

It has been said that manual training, 
domestic science and vocational education 
will keep the boys and girls at school. The 
assumption is true only in so far as the 
teacher can interest the pupils and their 
parents in these subjects. The steady 
habits of work which make the boy success- 
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ful at school, are likewise necessary to 
success in vocations outside of the school. 
Trade schools like the Williamson School 
select the most promising boys and build 
their reputation upon what boys of this 
type achieve. The average boy can not 
get into schools of that kind, or if the 
school is maintained at public expense, he 
seldom stays long enough to complete the 
course of study which has been mapped 
out for his special vocation. Some edu- 
cators are gravitating towards the con- 
clusion that for many boys of average ca- 
pacity the workshop may be more valuable 
than the. school, provided they are inter- 
ested in the former and have lost interest 
in the latter. 

It is. indeed difficult to formulate a cur- 
riculum adapted not merely to those who 
will enter one of the twenty-two learned 
professions for which Universities offer 
special training, but also to that large ma- 
jority who can not go through the high 
school and the college. It is well known 
that private schools save one or two years 
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in the time of a boy by training him with 
special reference to college entrance re- 
quirements. If a boy is allowed to study 
Latin, Greek, German and French during 
the golden period for learning languages 
and if his time is not wasted upon the diffi- 
cult problems of arithmetic and algebra 
before his understanding has begun to ma- 
ture, he may complete his college course 
by the time he is eighteen or nineteen, not 
only to his own advantage but to the entire 


- satisfaction of those who have charge of 


his education. The course which is best 
suited for pupils of this type would involve 
an inexcusable waste of time and energy 
in the case of those who will enter indus- 
trial or agricultural pursuits. 

Instead of perpetually hunting for the 
average boy it is far wiser to study the 
needs of the pupils as we actually find 
them in our classes, suiting the tasks to the 
capacity of each and giving him the sense 
of something to be achieved by him as an 
individual, regardless of what brighter or 
slower minds may be able to accomplish. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, April, 1908. J 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION. 
HarrissurG, March 11, 1908. 
To the County Superintendent: 

Dear Sir: The forty-third section of an Act 
of Assembly approved the eighth day of May 
1854, entitled “An act for the regulation and 
continuance of a System of Education by 
Common Schools,” requires official notice to 
be given of the time and place for holding the 
triennial convention of school directors, for 
the purpose of electing County Superintend- 
ents of Schools in the several counties of the 
State. County Superintendents are hereby di- 
rected to give such public notice as is required 
by the act referred to, for holding a convention 
of the school directors of the County on the 
first Tuesday of May next, to elect a County 
Superintendent for the regular term of three 
years, as provided by law. 

Enclosed will be found the proper form of 
notice to be published for three consecutive 
weeks in two weekly newspapers of the county. 
Insert in the public notice to be given, the 
hour at which the convention of directors 
shall assemble on Tuesday, the fifth day of 
May, 1908. 

You will please report to the Department of 
Public Instruction the names of the two 
weekly papers in which you have authorized 
the notices to appear, and request the pub- 
lishers to send the, first copy of their paper 
containing the call for the convention, to this 
Department. You will also ask them to 





make out their bill on the enclosed blank, 


receipting the same. The reason that the bill 
must be receipted is that the bills are not paid 
unless receipted, it being a rule of the different 
State Departments. As all State bills are 
paid by check, there is no risk in sending a 
receipted bill, as in case of a dispute, the check 
would have to be produced. 

Please send in the bills promptly, as we pre- 
fer to close up the accounts at as early a date 
as possible. 

Yours respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 





NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


The Annual Examinations at the dif- 
ferent State Normal Schools will be held 
this year on the following dates: 

West Chester, Tuesday, June 2, 9 a. 

Shippensburg, Monday, June 15, 9 a. 

Lock Haven, Monday, June 15, 9 a. 

Slippery Rock, Monday, June 15, 9 a. 

Edinboro, Monday, June 15, 9 a. m. 

Clarion, Monday, June 15, 9 a. m. 

Millersville, Wednesday, June 17, 9 a. m. 

Kutztown, Wednesday, June, 17, 9 a. m. 

East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 17. 

Mansfield, Wednesday, June, 17, 9 a. m. 

Bloomsburg, Wednesday, June 17, 9 a. m. 

California, Thursday, June 18, 9 a. m. 

Indiana, Wednesday, June 24, 9 a. m. 
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TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


IN VIEW OF THE APPROACHING ELECTION OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

HE Superintendents of Schools are to be 

elected on Tuesday, the 5th of May next, 

in all the counties of the Commonwealth, and 

in all cities, boroughs and townships having 

five thousand inhabitants, that desire to elect 
such officers. 

County conventions of Directors will be 
called to assemble at the respective county 
seats by the County Superintendents now in 
office. The best place for meeting is generally 
the Court House. City and borough conven- 
tions will be called by the proper board of 
directors or controllers in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, in their usual place of meeting. 
The directors of cities and boroughs that elect 
superintendents of their own cannot take part 
in the county conventions. The law does not 
say at what hour the convention shall assemble, 
and the local authorities calling the conven- 
tions must fix it to suit local circumstances. 
One o’clock p. m. is generally adopted as the 
most suitable hour. It is proper for the di- 
rectors to cities and boroughs entitled to elect 
a superintendent, but not now having one, to 
determine, at a preliminary meeting, the ques- 
tion whether they will elect such an officer. 

The convention should organize by electing 
apresident and secretary. Vice-presidents and 
assistant secretaries may be elected, if desired. 
County Superintendents generally have in their 
possession full lists of the members of the 
tifferent boards of directors in their respective 
tounties ; and when this is the case, a list with 
the districts properly designated should be 
handed to the president of the convention. 
thould be read, in order that all errors may be 
torrected, and that it may be known who are 
wesent. If the county superintendent cannot 
{wnish a list of the directors, some one from 
ach district represented should hand to the 


> 

In voting the name of each director 
nust be distinctly called, and his vote re- 
torded: that is the vote must be taken by yeas 
ind nays. It requires not only a majority of 
the directors voting, but of those present, to 
ect a superintendent. 
_Anowing who are members, the convention 
‘prepared to fix the salary of the office of 
‘tunty superintendent for the coming term of 
ree years. It will be found best in nearly 
‘ery case to fix the salary before electing the 

. If several sums are named, the vote 
ttall be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
Mjority of directors do not vote for that sum, 
on the vote should be taken upon the next 
ighest, and so on, until some sum receives a 
Mjority vote. This done, candidates for 
‘iperintendent can be nominated and voted 
of, until some one receives a majority. 

e president and secretary must make out 
ind sign the certificate of election, and forward 
oy this Department. Blanks for this purpose 
"ll be placed in the hands of the several 
‘Ounty superintendents and the secretaries of 
hool boards in all the county towns. 
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The following questions should receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the members 
of a convention about to elect a Superintendent 
of Schools: What qualifications should a 
superintendent of schools possess? and What 
salary should be paid him? 

In answer to the first question, it may be 
said that such a superintendent should possess 
certain physical qualifications. No one can 
properly discharge the duties of the office who 
is not in the enjoyment of general good health. 
Especially is this the case with county super- 
intendents who have to visit schools in rural 
districts, and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual Qualifications—At a test of in- 
tellectual qualifications, the law renders any 
one ineligible to the office of superintendent 
who does not possess one of the following docu- 
ments: A diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant a literary degree: a diploma 
or State certificate issued by the authorities of 
a State Normal School; a professional or 
permanent certificate, issued at least one year 
prior to the election; a certificate of com- 
petency from the State Superintendent, or a 
commission as a county, city or borough super- 
intendent. In addition to the intellectual 
qualifications usually indicated by the posses- 
sion of documents like the above named, a 
superintendent of schools should be a broad, 
liberal thinker, a good speaker, a man of tact 
and marked administrative ability. 

Moral Qualifications——The law says no per- 
son shall be eligible to the office “unless he 
has a sound moral character.” The very 
letter of the law should in this respect be ad- 
hered to, -and will be, so far as the Depart- 
ment is concerned. Nor is it sufficient for a 
superintendent of schools to be guiltless of 
any gross “immorality.” He should be a 
positive worker for good: if possible, he 
should have all the moral qualities implied in 
the noble expression “a Christian gentleman.” 

Professional Qualifications—It is provided 
in the law, that a person cannot hold the office 
of superintendent of schools unless “he has 
had successful experience in teaching within 
three years of the time of his election.” The 
spirit of this provision is that a superintendent 
must be a professional teacher—not a lawyer, 
doctor, minister of a member of some other 
profession, desiring to hold the office until a 
way opens to engage in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools be- 
longs to the teachers; it has to do with teach- 
ers, and should always be filled by a teacher. 
If directors can find in a county a teacher of 
experience, devoted to his profession, who at- 
tends educational meetings, who reads works 
on teaching, who advocates common schools, 
who, like Richter, “loves God and little child- 
ren,” who, in short, is something of an en- 
thusiast in his work—he is the man to make 
superintendent of the work of education, even 
though he has not been to college. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal 
salaries. Their work, when well done, is both 
delicate and difficult. Good officers can hardly 
be paid too much, and we had better have none 
at all than poor ones. The judges of our 
courts and other county officers in many 
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counties receive generous salaries; why should 
not well-qualified superintendents of schools 
be as liberally paid? In view of the whole 
subject, school directors are most earnestly 
advised to elect as superintendents the very 
best men in their several counties whose ser- 
vices can be obtained; have it understood that 
they are to devote their whole time to the work 
of the office; and then pay them well for what 
they are required to do. It is in this way, 
and in this way only, that the office can ac- 
complish the greatest good of which it is 
capable. 
OATH OF OFFICE TO SUPERINTENDENT. 

The following is the proper form for the 
oath of office which must be taken by all 
County, City, Borough and Township Super- 
intendents, before they enter upon the dis- 
charge of their official duties. When taken, 
a copy must be forwarded to the Department 
of Public Instruction and a copy filed in the 
office of the Prothonotary of the county in 
which the same is taken: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support, obey and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Constitution of this 
Commonwealth, and that I will discharge the 
duties of my office with fidelity; that I have 
not paid or contributed, or promised to pay 
or contribute, either directly or indirectly, any 
money or other valuable thing, to procure my 
nomination or election, except for necessary 
and proper expenses expressly authorized by 
law; that I have not knowingly violated any 
election law of this Commonwealth or pro- 
cured it to be done by others in my behalf; 
that I will not knowingly receive, directly or 
indirectly, any money or other valuable thing 
for the performance or non-performance of 
any act or duty pertaining to my office, other 
than the compensation allowed by law.” 

[Signed] A B : 

Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before 
me, —— ——, Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of said county (or Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as the case may be), 
the —— day of ——, 19—. 


ELECTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 

‘ SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Aff cities, boroughs or townships having a 
population of 5,000 or more are entitled to 
elect and have commissioned a city, borough 
or township superintendent of schools. No 
argument need be presented here to prove that 
such an officer, or some equivalent agency, is 
absolutely essential to the efficient working of 
a system of graded schools giving employment 
to a number of teachers. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of 
electing a city, borough or township superin- 
tendent are called in a different manner from 
those convened for the purpose of electing a 
county superintendent. in cities or boroughs 
where the superintendency has been in opera- 
tion, the meeting is called for the first Tuesday 
in May, by the President of the Board of his 
own motion; and in cities and boroughs where 
the superintendency has not been in operation, 
a preliminary meeting is called by the Presi- 
dent of the Board, upon the request of a 
certain number of directors, at which the ques- 
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tion of electing a superintendent is considered: 
and if decided in the affirmative, a subsequent 
meeting is appointed, as in other cases, on the 
first Tuesday in May when the election takes 
place. Boards of directors in cities, in bor- 
oughs and in townships that have a superin- 
tendent of their own, cannot take part in the 
election of a county superintendent. 


HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 

Commissions to the Superintendents are not 
issued for thirty days after the day of election, 
This time is allowed in order that all who deem 
a Superintendent elected by a convention of 
Directors unqualified for the office, may have 
opportunity to file their objections, and prevent 
his entering upon the discharge of its duties. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of Directors to the following pro- 
vision of the law. Incompetent officers have 
been commissioned because Directors were not 
fully advised as to the manner of presenting 
to the School Department objection to its be- 
ing done. 

“But if objections to issuing such commis- 
sion be made within thirty days, and such ob- 
jections be signed, among others, by a majority 
of the members of not less than one-fifth of 
all the School Boards in the county from 
which such objections are received, and certi- 
fied to, under oath or affirmation, by at least 
three of the signers, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools may require such evidence, 
under oath ©r affirmation, in regard to the 
legality of the election, and the qualifications 
of the person elected County Superintendent, 
as he shall deem necessary, and then shall 
issue the commission to the person properly 
qualified who received the greatest number of 
votes; and the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, when engaged in the investigation-of 
objections filed against the issuing of commis- 
sions to County Superintendents, shall have 
power to issue subpoenas and to administer 
oaths; and any person refusing or neglecting 
to attend and give evidence at such investiga- 
tion, when legally subpcenaed, shall be liable 
to the same fines and penalties as if he had 
refused to appear and give evidence in the 
court of record, and the costs to be paid by the 
parties subpcenaing witnesses.” 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one 
fifth of the Boards of Directors in any county 
have the power to keep an incompetent mat 
out of the office of Superintendent, and it is 
hoped they will fearlessly exert their powet 
whenever the circumstances demand it. Espe- 
cially should this be the case whenever facts 
exist affecting the moral character of the 
person elected. The necessary papers can be 
drawn up and signed, if desirable, on the day 
of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that 
objections, to have weight in the hearing, 
must not arise from improper motives or cot- 
siderations of any kind, but have strict refer 
ence, in the language of the law, “to the legal- 
ity of the election and the qualifications of the 
person elected County Superintendent,” and 





those making charges must be prepared t0 
present them in a regular way and prove them. 
° 
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Payment of Directors, etc—By Act of 
Assembly approved March 18, 1899, it is pro- 
vided that “school directors of this Com- 
monwealth who shall attend the triennial con- 
yention of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a county superintendent, as provided by 
act of May 8, 1854, shall receive one dollar 
each, and, in addition the sum of three cents 
for every mile necessary to be traveled in 
going to and returning from the place where 
the election shall be held, the amount to be 
paid by the school treasurers of the respective 
districts on the proper vouchers, and the ac- 
count to be audited as other expenses.” 

And it is further enacted that “it shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor for any candidate for 
the office of County Superintendent to pay or 
cause to be paid, directly or indirectly, any 
part of the expenses of any director who shall 
attend the triennial convention, and on con- 
viction thereof such candidate shall be fined a 
sum not less than $50 nor more than $300 at 
the discretion of the court.” 





TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE following letter from the office of the 

Attorney General will explain itself. 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Harrispurc, March 16, 1908. 
Hon. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
_ Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sir: IT am in receipt of your letter of the 
loth inst. In it you state that the Triennial 
Conventions of School Directors to elect 
County and City Superintendents for the next 
three years throughout the Commonwealth will 
meet on the first Tuesday of May next, and 
you ask to be advised whether the candidates 
for these offices come within the terms and are 
subject to the provisions of the Act approved 
the sth day of March, A. D., 1906 (P. L. 78), 
entitled : 

“An Act to regulate nomination and elec- 
tion expenses, and to require accounts of 
nomination and election expenses to be filed, 
and providing penalties for the violation of 
this act.” 

The first section of the Act in question de- 

fines the terms used therein, and the second 
paragraph of that section reads as follows: 
; The term ‘candidate for election,’ as used 
in this act, shall include all persons whose 
Names are printed as candidates on the official 
ballots, or on any official sticker, used at any 
election; and also all persons voted for, for 
any public office, who shall receive at least ten 
per cent. of the highest vote received by the 
Successful candidate for such office, but whose 
Names were not printed on the official ballots. 
-.. The term ‘public office,’ as used in this 
act, shall include every public office to which 
Persons can be elected by vote of the people, 
under the laws of this Commonwealth.” 

Inasmuch as County and City Superintend- 
ents of Schools are not voted for at any gen- 
eral election, and their names are not printed 
as candidates on the official ballots, and the 
Office which they hold is not one “to which 





persons can be elected by vote of the people,” 
they do not come within the terms of the 


aforesaid Act, nor are they in any way sub- _ 


ject to its provisions. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Frepertc W. FLettz, 
Deputy Attorney General. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFI- 
CATES. 





Tue following State Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates have been issued to college graduates: 


1445. Robert E. Laramy, Phoenixville, Chester 
county, Lehigh University, A.B., January 7, 1907. 

1446. J. Orr Carson, Tionesta, Forest county, 
Grove City College, Ph.B., January 14, 1907. 

1447. Bess B. Campbell, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., Jan. 16, 1907. 

1448. E. Oliver Bickel, Reedsville, Mifflin 
county, Bucknell University, Ph.B., Jan. 16, 1907. 

1449. Homer T. Gaut, Greensburg, Westmore- 
land county, Grove City College, Ph.B., January 
23, 1907. 

1480. Newcomb G. Parke, McDonald, Wash- 
ington county, Grove City College, Ph.B., Febru- 
ary 20, 1907. 

1451. G. Charles Clever, Hagerstown, Md., 
Franklin county, Pa., Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, A.B., February 20, 1907. 

1452. P. F. Beatty, Clairton, Allegheny county, 
Grove City College, Ph.B., February 20, 1907. 

1453. Adelade Jeffers, Montrose, Susquehanna 
county, Syracuse Univ., Ph.B., March 5, 1907. 

1454. Mary E. Basehore, Mechanicsburg, Cum- 
berland county, Irving Col., B.S., March 5, 1907. 

1455. B. E. P. Prugh, Jeannette, Westmoreland 
county, Park (Mo.) Col., A.B., March 5, 1907. 


1456. Rena B. Heikes, Newville, Cumberland ° 


countv, Irving College, B.S., March 11, 1907. 


1457. F. A. McClung, West Sunbury, Butler » 


county, Grove City College, A.B., March 19, 1907. 

1458. Alberta C. Baumgartner, Morgantown, 
W. Va., Somerset county, Pa., West Virginia Uni- 
versity, A.B., March 28, 1907. 

1459. Grace Hardenbergh De Frehn, Me- 
chanicsburg, Cumberland county, Irving College, 
A.B., March 28, 1907. 

1460. Earl W. Reed, Sheridanville, Allegheny 
county, Mount Union Col., A.B., April 3, 1907. 


1461. Caroline A. Gardner, Mifflintown, Juniata - 


county, Wilson College, A.B., April 10, 1907. 
1462, Helen A. Byers, Crafton, Allegheny 

county, Westminster Col., Ph.B., April 18, 1907. 
1463. Charles Marion Ek, Jones Station, 


Allegheny county, Indiana University, A.B., April : 


18, 1907. 

1464. Mary Elizabeth Allen, Franklin, Ven- 
ango county, Grove City Col., Ph.B., April 23, 1907. 

1465. Gertrude Mulheim, West Bridgewater, 
Beaver county, Beaver Col., A.B., April 26, 1907. 

1466. Beatrice G. Hanlon, Monessen, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, Ph.B., 
May 1, 1907. 

1467. Frank S. Shields, Scottdale, West- 
moreland county, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, A.B., May 1, 1907. 

1468. Bessie Grace Gilkey, Mercer, Mercer 
county, Westminster Col., A.B., May 7, 1907. 

1469. Mary A. Hesse, Leechburg, Armstrong 
county, Muskingum College, B.S., May 14, 1907. 

1470. Sara B. Cameron, Chambersburg, Frank- 
lin county, Wilson College, A.B., May 14, 1907. 

1471. Elva W. Hutton, Chambersburg, Frank- 
lin county, Wilson Col., A.B., May 14, 1907. 

1472. Paul A. Herr, Lancaster, Lancaster 


county, Franklin and Marshall Col., A.B., May 14, 
1907. 
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1473. Luella Mary Larimer, Beaver, Beaver 
county, Lake Erie Col., A.B., May 15, 1907. 

1474. Benton R. Hough, Ambridge, Beaver 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, A.B., 
May 28, 1907. 

fey Pet i G. Williams, Waynesboro, Frank- 
lin county, Bucknell Univ., B.S., May 28, 1907. 

1476. C. A. Jacobson, York, York county, 
Carleton College, B.S., May 28, 1907. 

1477. Helen G. Carlin, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City Col., Ph.B., May 28, 1907. 

1478. Albert K. Heckel, Allegheny, Allegheny 
county, Roanoke Col., A.B., May 28, 1907. 

1479. Vinnie J. Culbertson, Oil City, Venango 
county, Grove City Col., Ph.B., May 28, 1907. 

1480. Wm. K. Valentine, Chester, Delaware 
county, Lincoln Univ., A.B., May 28, 1907. 

1481. J. Paul Graham, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
county, St. Stephen’s Col., A.B., May 28, 1907. 

1482. M. H. Borland, Washington, Washington 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, May 
28, 1907. 

1483. George H. Shafer, Monroe county, Grant 
University, A.B., May 28, 1907. 

1484. Dorothy Holland, York, York county, 
Wellesley College, A.B., June 3, 1907. 

1485. Harriett S. Culbert, Buena Vista, Alle- 
‘gheny county, Westminster College, Ph.B., June 
3, 1907. 

1486. John S. Hosterman, Philipsburg, Centre 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
June 7, 1907. 

1487. J. J. Kennedy, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
county, Muskingum Col., B.S., June 7, 1907. 

1488. Bertha M. Miller, Butler, Butler county, 
Allegheny College, A.B., June 11, 1907. 

_ 1489. Daisy S. Cooper, Monongahela, Wash- 
ington county, Bethany Col., Ph.B., June 21, 1907. 

1490. Ella S. Hockenberry, West Sunbury, 
Butler county, Wilson Col., A.B., June 25, 1907. 

1491. Arthur B. Berr, Galeton, Potter county, 
Allegheny county, A.B., June 25, 1907. 

1492. Annie M. Swartz, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania Col., B.S., June 25, 1907. 

1493. Mame dams, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania Col., A.B., June 25, 1907. 

1494. Ida E. Sloan, Blairsville, Indiana county, 
Blairsville College, A.B., June 25, 1907. 

1495. Rose E, Plank, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania Col., A.B., June 25, 1907. 

1496. J. W. Hershey, Tillie, Adams county, 
Pennsylvania College, B.S., June 25, 1907. 

1497. Geo. E. Mark, Norristown, Montgomery 
county, Dickinson Col., Ph.B., June 25, 1907. 

1498 W. C. Greenawalt, Kutztown, Berks 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
June 25, 1907. 

1499. Joseph Shrawder, Corry, Erie county, 
Ursinus College, A.B., June 25, 1907. 

1500. Jesse E. Benner, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania College, A.B., June 25, 1907. 

1501. Edward F. Williamson, Dunkard, Green 
county, Waynesburg College, B.S., June 25, 1907. 

1502. Norman L. Glesser, Marion Center, 
Indiana county, Grove City College, Ph.B., June 
26, 1907. 

1503. E. B. Ulrich, Jonestown, Lebanon county, 
Muhlenberg College, B.S., June 26, 1907. 

1504. Janet McClelland Lambie, Allegheny, 
Allegheny county, Wellesley College, A.B., June 
26, 1907. 

1505. Adeline Mollenauer, Eighty-four, Wash- 
ington county, Grove City College, Ph.B., June 
26, 1907. 


1506. W. I. Westport, Clinton 


Zechman, 
county, Susquehanna Univ., A.B., June 26, 1907. 


1507. Lorinda I. Chaney, West Alexander, 
Washington county, Grove City College, A.B., 
June 26, 1907. 

1508. Bertha Guiles Young, Harrisburg, Dauphin 
county, Wellesley College, A.B., June 26, 1907. 

1509. Samuel G, McChesney, Grove City, 
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Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph.B., June 
27, 1907. 

1510. Mary Olive Sloss, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College, Ph.B., 
June 28, 1907. 

1511. Francis E. Pray, Philipsburg, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania State College, B.S., July 
24, 1907. 

1512. Levi Carl, Kerrsville, Cumberland county, 
Bucknell University, A.B., July 24, 1907. 

1513. Gertrude H. Gaggin, Erie, Erie county, 
Syracuse University, Ph.B., July 24, 1907. 

1514. Letitia R. Odell, Erie, Erie county, Cor- 
nell University, A.B., July 24, 1907. 

1515. Cora A. Smith, Erie, Erie county, Smith 
College, A.B., July 24, 1907. 

1516. Jessie J. Wheeler, Erie, Erie 
Bucknell University, A.B., July 24, 1907. 

1517. Jessie erst, Erie, Erie 
Allegheny College, A.B., July 24, 1907. 

1518. Susan A. Tanner, Erie, Erie 
Vassar College, A.B., July 24, 1907. 

1519. Irene Hawk, New Kensington, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, Ph.B., 
July 24, 1907. 

1520. Wilson Willard Staver, Williamsport, 
Lycoming county, Bucknell Univ., Ph.B., July 2s, 
1907. 

1521. Edith M. Seaman, Leesport, Berks 
county, Wittenberg College, A.B., July 2% 1907, 

1522. Isaac Clayton Keller, Lopez, Sullivan 
county, Albright College, A.B., July 25, 1907. 

1523. Walter H. De Bolt, Mapleton, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, Ph.B., July 25, 1907. 

1524. Etta Jeannette Miller, Scottsville, N. Y. 
Bradford county, Oberlin Col., A.B., July 25, 1907. 

1525. Margaretta Atkinson, Berwyn, Chester 
county, Univ. of Pennsylvania, B.S., July 25, 1907. 

1526. Ora Lee Davis, Washington, Washington 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., July 25, 1907. 

1527. Frank B. Green, Carlisle, Cumberland 
county, Dickinson College, Ph.B., July 25, 1907. 

1528. Edith M. Powell, Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne 
county, The Woman’s Col., A.B., July 26, 1907. 

1529. Chas. L. Bartz, Sandy Lake, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., July 26, 1907. 

1530. Wm. J. Brezler, Penn’s Station, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, A.B., July 
26, 1907. 

1531. Mary E. Shade, Royersford, Mont- 
gomery county, Ursinus Col., A.B., July 26, 1907. 

1532. Harry D. Reese, Lairdsville, Lycoming 
county, Bucknell Univ., B.S., July 26, 1907. 

1533. Edythe Davidson, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
county, Westminster Col., A.B., July 26, 1907. 

1534. Elizabeth E, Reed, Lewisburg, Union 
county, Bucknell Univ., A.B., July 26, 1907. 

1535. John A. Entz, Coudersport, Potter 
county, Albright College, A.B., July 31, 1907. 

1536. Irvin C. Van Dyke, Huntingdon, Hunt- 
ingdon county, Juniata Col., A.B., July 31, 1907. 

1537. W. R. Appenzellar, Chambersburg, Frank- 
lin county, Lebanon Valley College, A.B., July 
31, 1907. 

1538 John E. Clark, Utahville, Clearfield 
county, Dickinson College, Ph.B., July 31, 1907. 

1539. G. Wilbur Keister, Export, Westmore- 
land county, Grove City Col., Ph.B., July 31, 1907. 

1540. Jennie Drake, Portersville, Butler county, 
Grove City College, Ph.B., July 31, 1907. 

1541. Fred L. Bach, Greenville, Mercer county, 
Grove City College, Ph.B., July 31, 1907. 

1542. James M. Thompson, North Hope, Butler 
county, Grove City Col., A.B., July 31, 1907. , 

1543. Nellie Jane Thomas, Altoona, Blair 
county, Bucknell University, Ph.B., July 31, 1907. 

1544. Harry J. Smith, New Florence, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, Ph.B., 

ul I, 1907. 
; nell hong T. Strosnider, Spraggs, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, B.S., July au 1907+ 

1546. Mary Case, Hartstown, Crawford 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., July 31, 1907: 
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1547. Margaret W. Lesher, Northumberland, 
Northumberland county, Bucknell University, 
B.S., July 31, 1907. ‘ 

1548. Wm. W. Raker, Trout Run, Lycoming 
county, Bucknell University, B.S., July 31, 1907. 

1549. M. J. Costello, Scranton, Lackawanna 
county, Holy Cross College, A.B., July 31, 1907. 

1550. D, Frederick Aungst, Lancaster, R. D. 8, 
Lancaster county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A.B., August 8, 1907. 

1551. Herry G. Snavely, Enhaut, Dauphin 
county, Bucknell Univ., B.S., August 8, 1907. 

1552. Bela B. Smith VL, Belle Vernon, Fayette 
county, Lafayette Col., A.B., August 8, 1907. 

1553. Samuel A. Conway, North York, York 
county, Pennsylvania Col., A.B., August 8, 1907. 

1554. Annie C. Campbell, Penna. Furnace, 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon county, Wilson College, 
A.B., August 8, 1907. 

1555. Grace Lillian Walker, Enon Valley, 
Lawrence county, Geneva Col., B.S., Aug. 15, 1907. 

1556. Gertrude Stephens, Lewisburg, Union 
county, Bucknell Univ., Ph.B., August 15, 1907. 

1557. Emily S. Johnson, Shamokin, North- 
umberland county, Syracuse University, Ph.B., 
August 15, 1907. 

1558. Morris G. Readinger, White Haven, 
Luzerne county, Lafayette College, A.B., August 
15, 1907. 

1559. R. Barclay Simmons, Gap, Lancaster 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
August 20, 1907. 

1560. Trona Calvin Crawford, Slippery Rock, 
Beaver county, Grove City College, Ph.B., August 
20, 1907 

1561. Catherine V. King, Scottdale, Westmore- 
land county, St. Francis Xaxier’s College, A.B., 
August 20, 1907. 

1562. Anna Groves Myers, Oil City, Venango 
county, Wells College, A.B., August 20, 1907. 

1563. J. Brad Craig, Beaver, Beaver county, 
Geneva College, A.B., August 20, 1907. 

1564. Ella M. Taylor, Haysville, Allegheny 
county, Grove City Col., Ph.B., August 23, 1907. 

1565. L. E. Cross, Pleasantville, Venango 
county, Lebanon Valley Col., B.S., Aug. 23, 1907. 

1566. Sumner M. Smyser, a oe Snyder 
county, Susquehanna Univ., A.B., Aug.. 23, 1907. 

1567. Myrtle McCafferty, Sarver, Butler county, 
Grove City College, Ph.B., August 23, 1907. 

1568. R. W. Croyle, Grove City, Mercer county, 
Grove City College, Ph.B., August 23, 1907. 

1569. Phebe E. Scheibley, Duncannon, Perry 
county, Swarthmore Col., A.B., August 29, 1907. 

1570. Mabel E. Watson, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Grove City College, Ph.B., 
August 29, 1907. 

1571. Frank M. McLaury, York, York county, 
Illinois Wesleyan Col., Ph.B., August 30, 1907. 

1572. Jessie Scott, McKeesport, Allegheny 
county, Grove City Col., Ph.B., Sept. 5, 1907. 

1573- Jane Duncan Ingram, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Geneva Col., B.S., Sept. 11, 1907. 

1574. Dayton Ellis, Dunmore, Lackawanna 
county, Syracuse Univ., A.B., Sept. 11, 1907. 

1575. Harris A. Spotts Muncy, Lycoming 
county, Bucknell Univ., A.B., Sept. 12, 1907. 

1576. Florence E. Peck, Meadville, Crawford 
county, Allegheny College, A.B., Sept. 17, 1907. 

1577. D. R. Rohrbach, Williamstown, N. J., 
Berks county, Ursinus Col., A.B., Sept. 17, 1907. 

1578. Clifford J. Scott, Uniontown, Fayette 
county, Allegheny Col., A.B., Sept. 20, 1907. 

1579. Cyrus A. Middleswarth, Lamartine, 

larion county, Grove City College, Ph.B., Sept. 
20, 1907. 

1580. A. E. Black, Duncansville, Blair county, 
Pennsylvania College, A.B., Sept. 20, 1907. 

1581. a. T. Ruhl, Hazelhurst, McKean 
county, Dickinson Col., Ph.B., Sept. 23, 1907. 

1582. Don H. Wheeler, New Lebanon, Mercer 
county, Grove City Col., Ph.B., Sept. 23, 1907. 





1583. Clyde W. Hoover, Tunkhannock, Wyom- 
ing county, Dickinson Col., A.B., Sept. 23, 1907. 

1584. Arlington Singer, Liberty Mills, Ind., 
Monroe county, Taylor Univ., Ph.B., Sept. 23, 
1907. 

1585. W. V. Zahniser, Mercer, R. D. 9, Mercer 
county, Grove City Col., Ph.B., Sept. 30, 1907. 

1586. Marie Dickey, Greenville, Mercer county, 
Thiel College, A.B., Oct. 2, 1907. 

1587. Robert C. King, Bethlehem, Northamp- 
ton county, Univ. of Missouri, B.S., Oct. 2, 1907. 

1588. Ira M. Long, Bedford,’ Bedford county, 
Pennsylvania College, B.A., Oct. 3, 1907. 

1589. Titus C. Strock, Bethlehem, Northampton 
county, Ursinus College, A.B., Oct. 15, 1907. 

1590. Grace Celeste Moses, Atlantic City, N. 3° 
Montgomery county, The Woman’s College, A.B., 
Oct. 15, 1907. 

1591. R. Ivan Knapp, Franklin, Venango 
county, Bucknell Univ., A.B., Oct. 15, 1907. 

1592. Malcolm M. Simons, Stoneboro, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A.B., Oct. 28, 1907. 

1593. William H. Sprenkle, Clearfield, Clear- 
field county, Pennsylvania Col., B.S., Nov. 7, 1907. 

1594. Irvin A. Bartholomew, Sunbury, North- 
umberland county, Bucknell Univ., B.S., Nov. 7, 
1907. 

1595. Harry W. Kochenderfer, Royersford, 
Montgomery county, Ursinus College, A.B., Nov. 
7, 1907. 

1596. Willis F. Deibert, Schnecksville, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg Col., A.B., Nov. 11, 1907. 

1597. Elbina L. Bender, Lewisburg, Union 
county, Bucknell Univ., A.B., Nov. 13, 1907. 

1598. Mary Josephine Park, Allegheny, Alle- 
gheny county, Westminster College, A.B., Nov. 
20, 1907. 

1599. Anna C. Emrick, Carlisle, Cumberland 
county, Dickinson College, A.B., Nov. 20, 1907. 

1600, Peter Garfield Cober, Connellsville, Fay- 
ette county, Bucknell Univ., A.B., Dec. 2, 1907. 

1601. Ole Burroughs, Allegheny, Allegheny 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, A.B., 
Dec. 2, 1907. 

1602. W. H. Martin, Wilkinsburg, Allegheny 
county, Franklin College, B.S., Dec. 31, 1907. 

1603. Blanche Wonsettler, Scenery Hill, Wash- 
ington county, Wittenberg College, A.B., Dec. 31, 
1907. 

1604. Clifford V. Williamson, Salladasburg, 
Lycoming county, Bucknell Univ., Ph.B., Dec. 
31, 1907. 

1605. Gordon Luckenbill, Richland Center, 
Bucks county, Univ. of Pa., A.B., Dec. 31, 1907. 

1606. James A. Chrestensen, Canton, Bradford 
county, Hamilton Col., A.B., Dec. 31, 1907. 


ns 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


Berks.—Supt. Rapp: The new borough of 
Wyomissing erected the finest eight-room 
building in the county. Only three rooms are 


used at present. The building is of brick 
with Indiana limestone trimmings, and cost 
over $18,000. The equipment is up-to-date, 
and in every respect the structure is a credit 
to the thriving community. 

CaMBRIA.—Supt. Jones: The annual direc- 
tors’ convention was well attended, with 160 
directors present. This association is one of 
the potent factors in our school work. Dr. 
Fess and Prof. R. M. McNeal added to the 
interest of the meeting. 

Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: Local insti- 
tutes were held in Salona and Loganton. Both 
were well attended. Deep snows and con- 
tagious diseases played havoc with the Febru- 
ary attendance, 
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CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: About thirty 
local institutes and other educational meetings 
were held throughout the county, during the 
month. It was my privilege to attend seven- 
teen of them. All were largely attended and 
well supported by teachers and directors. The 
sixteenth annual meeting of the directors’ as- 
sociation was held at Mt. Holly Springs, Feb. 
27. Three sessions were held. About 95 di- 
rectors attended. The discussions were in- 
telligent and profitable. Supt. Rapp, of Berks 
Co., and Prof. R. M. McNeal gave us very 
valuable help. Both are exceptionally strong 
men, and it was largely owing to their prac- 
tical and interesting addresses and their per- 
sonal popularity, that we had one of the best 
meetings in the history of the association. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: The business men 
of Tionesta are soliciting funds for the con- 
tinuance of the Forest County Summer School. 
The Farmers’ Institute drew large audiences. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Benchoff: The schools 
are in good condition. Teachers’ meetings and 
local institutes are about over for the season. 
Up to date I have received more than one hun- 
dred applications by pupils to take the county 
examination, to be held March 14. 

Fu.ton.—Supt. Lamberson: The attendance 
has been cut down very considerably by bad 
roads and sickness. One teacher resigned in 
Dublin Twp., but the vacancy was promptly 
filled by better material. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: February 12 and 
21 were observed as special days in all our 
schools. A patriotic programme was rendered 
on each day, and the 21st was observed as 
patrons’ day. “Grand success” was the gen- 
eral verdict. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: The commendable 
interest in educational meetings on the part of 
teachers and the general public has continued 
through the month of February with nine local 
institutes. A $14,000 bond issue for the new 
borough of Sykesville was authorized by a 
handsome majority at the February election. 
It is the purpose of the enterprising school 
board to erect a modern brick building during 
the coming summer. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Our annual direc- 
tors’ convention was held Feb. 22. Ninety- 
nine directors were present. The instructors 
were Hon. Henry Houck, Prof. R. B. Teit- 
rick, and Supt. E. M. Rapn, all of whom gave 
helpful and inspiring addresses. The follow- 
ing directors read papers and discussed sub- 
jects: D. W. Hain, S. W. Heilman, Fred. R. 
Fertig, Aaron Barlet, and M. N. Bachman, all 
of whom contributed to the success of the 
meeting. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The citizens 
and school authorities of Alliance are happy 
over the completion of their new building 
after many delays. The building is an excep- 
tionally good one, reflecting credit upon the 
directors and the community. The directors 
of Williams Twp. had the Bougher Hill build- 
ing remodeled, which now compares favorably 
with its numerous companions of modern con- 
struction. No township in our county has 
finer and more up-to-date buildings. The 
educational sessions of our Farmers’ Institutes 
were well attended. Much interest was mani- 
fested and some good accomplished. 
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NoRTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: January 
3oth we held the directors’ convention. At 
this meeting 105 members were present, the 
largest attendance in the history of the as- 
sociation. Those who were present are very 
generous in their remarks, saying that they 
received more good, practical suggestions to 
help them in their work than at any previous 
meetine. Deputy State Superintendent R. B. 
Teitrick and Supt. W. M. Peirce of Ridgway 
were the principal speakers. 

Held five local institutes during February. 
The last one for this year we held at Herndon 
on the 29th. There are a few teachers who 
do not express the interest we would like to 
see. Many teachers attended two and three 
institutes, often coming quite a distance. Those 
are the ones whose schools are wide awake. 
We are very much gratified with the work in 
general. I believe the increase in salary is 
appreciated by the teachers and has given an 
added stimulus to the work. 

PERRY.—Supt. Willard: Our annual direct- 
ors’ meeting was held Feb. 1st. Owing to the 
extreme inclemency of the weather the at- 
tendance was limited to 65 directors. Timely 
and practical educational problems were dis- 
cussed, and addresses were made by Dr. S. 
A. Martin, Principal of the Shippensburg S. 
N. S., and by that earnest and enthusiastic 
veteran school director Col. D. F. Fortney. 
On Friday evening? a free popular lecture was 
delivered by Col. Fortney on “ What should be 
taught in the Public Schools?” to a large and 
attentive audience of citizens. Successful local 
institutes were held at Landisburg and Dun- 
cannon. 

Prxe.— Supt.. Westbrook: Schools that 
opened early in the summer closed about the 
middle of the month. One of these furnished 
five applicants for the common school diploma, 
ag whom passed the examination success- 
ully. 

Chickenpox and diphtheria have interfered 
with the attendance in some districts. The 
pupils of the grammar and high school depart- 
ments of the Matamoras schools gave a very 
pleasing entertainment on the evening of the 
21st, the proceeds of which went to the fund 
for the commencement exercises. 

Union.—Supt. Stapleton: Although a very 
rough month the schools have been doing well. 
A number of local educational meetings were 
held. In some sections very good use is made 
of the traveling library sent out by the State 
library. 

WaAsHINGTON.—Supt. Hall: Schools are all 
doine well, better than ever before. Even the 
young inexperienced teachers are doing sur- 
passingly well. It was our purpose to ad- 
vance the standard of teachers still further, 
but unavoidable circumstances forced me to 
withdraw from the canvass. We hope to see 
our schools advance in every particular, until 
they measure up to the best in the State. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Lord: February 12th was 
observed as patrons’ day. Appropriate ex- 
ércises were held in the various rooms an 
more than 500 parents and friends attended. 
Pictures of Lincoln and flags adorned the 
walls. It was a proud day for the children 
and their parents. We have found that such 
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exercises do much to arouse popular interest 
in the schools. 

New BricgHTton.—Supt. Green: An addition 
has been made to our third ward building at 
a cost of $15,000. We now have sufficient 
room to accommodate all of our pupils with- 
out crowding. 

We are giving particular attention to the 
physical welfare of our pupils. Queen’s cards 
are used to test the eyesight. A chart has 
been prepared on which the janitors record 
the temperature of the rooms. This has re- 
sulted in greater care on the part of the 
teachers in this very important matter. 

The high school teachers of this county 
have organized for the purpose of studying 
and discussing pedagogical problems of com- 
mon interest. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Hammers: We ob- 
served Friday, February 28, as “ Visitors’ Day” 
in the schools of the borough. Three hundred 
and thirty-three patrons responded to the in- 
vitations issued. On the following day, Satur- 
day, February 29th, we met in the auditorium 
of the High School building as a local insti- 
tute. The auditorium was crowded for both 
forenoon and afternoon sessions, and the 
papers and talks were very helpful and stimu- 
lating. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 








ISSUED DURING 1907. 





é Name, P. O. Address. | County. 





1979|Maria L. Brock .|West Chester . |Chester . 
1980|Bertha M. Garber |Spring City . . ¢ ; 
1981/Lydia L. Hannum |Chatham . . , 
1982/Rachel D, Hudson} Hopewell C. W. 
1983|M. Gertrude Horty|Coatesville . . 
184|Anne E. Hoopes. |Doe Run... . 
1985|H. N. Pennypacker| Parker Ford . . 
1986| Lillian M. Rettew |Spring City . . 
1987|Marg. J. Webster |Lincoln Univ. . 
1988| Joseph’e Schierberl|Clarion . .. . 
1989|Mary Meybin . . |East Brady . . 
190|Merna Allebach . |New Bethlehem 
Cora Radcliffe . . |Glen Campbell . 
1992/Jean Qui ley. . .|East Brady .. 
5. lack |Shippenville . . 





1993| Mellville 
1994|Charles J. Green . | Allentown(City) 
1995|Louisa W. Vogel . a ss 
1996) conaglggt Keen . 
1997|Mary G. Brong . 
1998|Mary C. Logue . 
Amanda Anderson . 
Mae Stanton. . . ° 
Winifred Sweeney ° 
Rachel R. Mayo. e 
Foster... . 
Elizab’hMcDonald re 
Mabel Barkas . . |Port Allegany . 
Laurel Lyman. . |Kane .. .. 
Sadie Adams . . |Shinglehouse 
Teressa Welsh. . |Eldred ... ° 
Cloyd O. Stroup . |Knousetown. . |Juniata . 
Nannie Beale . .|Honey Grove . ‘ : 
Anna May Weber |Walnut .. . “ ‘ 
Charl’tteB.Shearer|Perulack . . s “ 
Mil’erW. Hostetter| Thompsontown ae ‘ 
Carrie M. Smith . |Van Dyke. ..|  “ ° 
‘ay Gougler|Norristown . . |Montgom’ry 
-McFarland| William Penn . < 
“ ae 


Schlichter |Cedars . . 
S.May Pennyp’ker|Norristown . 
Rosa E. Tagert . |Gilbertsville . 
Eva V. Rowley . |Conshohocken 
Rose B. Yost. |Boyertown .. 
Irvin R, Swartley |Prospectville 
_— a . . | Vilas ea, 
uth Broughton , | Jersey Shore 
pees po Jarrett . |Montgomery 
*027'G. Lee Lunger . . !Lungerville . 

















¢ Name. P. O. Address. 


County. 





2028] Rosetta Kuntz. . |So. Williamsport|Lycoming . 
oe iti “ce 


2029|Helen M. Kase 


2030| Howard C. Ferrell |Picture Rocks . 


2031|Mazie Seidel . . . |So. Williamsport 


2032|C. M. Houseknecht/ Hughesville . . 


2033|Harriet Jones . . | Williamsport 
2034|Cyrus F. Hoy . . |Zion 
2035|Carrie Adams . , |Freeport 
2036|Carrie Anderson , |Girt 


» eee 
2037|J. M. Anthony . |New Bethlehem 


2038 ary J. Alshouse |South Bend 
2039|John A. Bowser . |Kittanning 
2040}D.C. Goss . . . |Pierce 

Anna Hubbard. .j !Kittanning 
Louise Kirkpatrick|Dayton . . 


M. Winafred Miller|Long .. 
Ophelia McCauley|Leechburg . 
ill H. Quigley . |Mosgrove . 
Anna White . . . |Kittanning 
Jose’e Kronewetter|St. Marys . 
Anna Dippold , . | “ ae 


Alice Mullaney . | “ # 


Amanda R. Young 
Mary E Griffin .|Beaver .. 
Rachel Binkey . . |Harold 


Myra B. Fullmer . |Curllsville . 
Josephine Gillespie| Jeanette . . 
Araminta Galley . |Mt. Pleasant 
Elda V Harman. |Latrobe . . 
Lottie Huntzelman|Irwin 


M E. Meerhoff |Irwin . . 
Cecilia J. Miller . |Stahl 
Martha W. Maloy | Monessen 
Agnes M. Palmer jLatrobe . . 
Janet Painter . .|Irwin ... 
Gertrude Thomas |Derry. . . 
Samuel L. Topper |Greensburg 
J. H. Wentzel . . * 
Gertrude Yendole |Jeanette . . 





M.G. Morris . .|Hazen .. 


M. Florence Glenn|Bellevue. . 
Nellie ow d . . |Sheridanville 
Bessie McNulty . |Carnegie . 
Stella M. Husak , |Pittsburg . 
Nellie A. Grant . ° 
2080|Lyde Schall . . . |Ford City . 
Edna A. Richards |Oakdale. . 
CharlotteE Ray, |Pittsburg . 
i Elnora Murray |Oakmont . 
elen Sleeth. . .|Avalon .. 
Mt. Oliver . 
Mary E. Wolf . . |Allegheny . 


Harry S. Roberts |McKeesport 
ae a Haler . - 
zie McKean .|Tarentum . 


E. D. Follweiler .|Newside . 
Annie A. Heberly |Allentown . 
Edgar O. Reitz . |Slatington . 


2096) M: Kelley . .|Davistown 
E. T. Mundell. .|Ceylon .. 


Kittie Carrel. . .|Nineveh. . 
Minnie Rinehart . | Waynesburg 
H. D. Freeland . |Brave 
Marion B. Morse , |Waynesburg 
Stacy Stephens. |Mt. Morris 
Kent Kelley. . . |Dilliner . 
Edna Scott .. . |Sycamore 
H. M. Evans . . |Dillsburg 
M. Rebecca Conner| Woodbine 
brady Fahs ..|York .. 
abel E. Freed . Spry ee 
Leah J. Heindel .|York .. 
George E. Kling . |Hanover 
Blanche Manifold |Delta . . 
Eleanor Manifold | “ .. 
H. P. Keller. . .|Delroy . 
Moses E. Leber . = a 
M. Case Moore . e 
Annie L. Morris .| “ ‘ 
< E. Smith. . e 
. N. Shelley .. vy. 

Charles M. Stauffer|West York 








Mayme McBride . | ‘ eee ae 


Eunice Miller . .|Apollo ... : 


Cord’iaF, Dewhirst New Brighton 3 


dna J. Barr ..jIrwin ..... 


. 
. 
. 

. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Gertrude Zundell . | Mount Pleasan 


Alice Kuhns. . . |Circleville | | | 


it 


Lulu P. Stephens /|Pittsburg .. . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Margaret A. Maloy|Monongahela ‘ 


ward J. Deibert|Schnecksville . 


ee 


Adam P. Frey. . ao Arr 


Albert King . . .|Waynesburg. . 


Jefferson . 
Allegheny . 
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Date, 
1907. 


P. O. Address. Date, 


1907, 


Name. County. Name. P. O. Address. | County. 


a 





York 
Craley 
York ihe we 
WMGOr. 5 3] ee 
Bellevilie - |Mifflin . . 
Lewistown .. ” fen 
Akron .... Lancaster 
‘ 


Pauline C. Stieg . 
B. F. Poff... . 
Anna G. Murphy. 
W. W. Wallace . 
Stewart M, Peters 
Charlotte Graham 
Charles D, Zell. . 
Marguerite Young |Columbia .. . 
Bertha Espenshade| Parkersburg 
Edna Killian. . . |Reamstown . . 
Emily M. Lockard|Columbia . . . 
Mazie Martin . .|Ephrata... . 
Effie May Steez , |Lancaster . 
Geo. “Vibel . . }Reamstown 
Sue S. Snyder . . | Reading: 
Stella D. Tabor . |Boyertown 
Annie E. D, Moyer|Bechtelsville 
Amm’nY.Schmeck/Temple ... . 
ohn P. Stapleton |Spangsville 
lara C. Myers , |South Fork 
Emma L. Paul. . |Appenzell 
A. Mabel Everett | Effort 
Ella Mill. . » |Broadheadsville x 
Charles L. Rudy , | Manor Hill . |Huntingdon 
Clarence E. Beck |Warrior’s Mark ee 
H. L. Hutchinson 2g 
Bessie C. Lincoln {Alexandria 
Lizzie McGinnis , |Orbisonia . . . , 
Ada M.Carson , |Irwin . . . . . | Westmorel’d 
Annie Stewart . . |Lansford .. . |Carbon 
Roxana E. Marsh |Weatherly. ..| “ 
E. L. Gallagher , |Lansford “ 
Myrtle L. Young, | Vandergrift 
Mary E. Haigh , 
Laura W, Price . 
Pearl M. McCoy. ee 
Mabel G, White . |Upland . . 
2158|Clara M. Parks .|Bristol .... 
21sg|Lillie Frey. . . . | Pleasant Valley 
2160] Anna R. a . |Langhorne 
2161/Rachel E, Bartine |Bristol .. - - 
2162 a Beggs . . . |Chester (City) . 
2163|H’ettaP.LaDomus|___*‘ pee rs 
Williamsport. . 
Lia 


Kellettville 
Marienville ‘ 
< 


Cross Fork 


2121 
2122 
2123 
2124 
2125 
2126 
2127 
2128 
2129 
2130 
2131 
2132 
2133 
2134 
2135 
2136 

. 2137 
2138 
2139 
2140 
2141 
2142 
2143 
2144 
2145 
2140 
2147 
2148 
2149 
2150 
2151 
2152 
2153 
2154 
2155 
2156 
2157 


2214 
2215 
2210 
2217 
2218 
2219 
2220 
2221 
2222 
2223 
2224 
2225 
2226 
2227 
2228 
2229 
2230 
2831 
2232 
2233 
2234 
2235 
2236 
2237 
2238 
2239 
2240 
2241 
2242 
2243 
2244 
2245 
2246 
224! 
224) 
2249 
2250 
2251 
2252 
2253 
2254 
2255 
2256 
2257 
2258 
“ 2259 
Northamp’n 22 
‘ a 2261 
. 2262 
2263 
2264 
2265 
2266 
2267 


Eleanor Small . 
Gert’de Thompson 
Maude Thompson 
Carolyn M, Reeb 
Cenyth B. Cole . |Roulette 
Susan Godfrey . . |Coudersport. .| “ 
C. E. Klinger . .|Mahanoy . . . |Northumb’d 
Mayme Purcell . |Shamokin.. . ae 
Anna Skiffington .|Mt. Carmel . . 
Winona Baldwin . |Washington . . |Washington 
Sara L. Bake . . |Monongahela a 
Gail Hamilton. . ‘a 
Helen S. Bartlett . 
Edna E, Corrin . 
David D. Watkins 
Chas. L. Bair . . 
Hubert Campbell. 
Harriet Sumney . 
— Richmond . 
oxy E, Gibson . 
Kathryn Butler . 
Orie E. Croop . . 
Teresa Kelley . . 
Bessie Rikert . . 
Margaret A. Smith 
Anna E. Patterson ° 
Zoe G. M’Gough. + 
Ella G. Rourke . = oe 
Bessie M. Clark .|Du Bois. . . 


York . . .|May 10 


Forest. . 
10 “oe : 


June 26 
: o 26 
o “ 


Potter. . 
“e ‘ 


“ “ 





“ 


Washington . 

Monongahela . 
Bentleyville . . 
Beallsville. . . 
New Castle . . 
Eighty Four. . 
Washington . 


Smithfield . 
Sayre... 
Athens 

“ 


. |Cambria. . 


. Monroe % . Bradford 


“ 
“ 


: | Blair 


“oe 


Troy . 
Altoona 
. |Clearfield . 
Minnie Byers . . |Mahaffy . : “ é 
Virginia Stockdale; Du Bois. 
Anna M, White . |Mahaffy . 
Carrie Rainey . . |Gazzam . ° “ pe 
Marg’ryL.Herman|Carlisle . . Cumberland 
Walter Kramer . |Bloserville. . . “ 
Elmer Peffer . . {Carlisle . . 
Ida M, Havey . . |Honesdale. 
Elizab’h A, Qaniels|Hawley . . 
Win, Menhennett |Lake Como 
Agnes M. Havey. |Honesdale. .’. 
Irene Haggerty .|Hawley.... 
Kathryn Gibbons. bie 
Elizabeth D. Baird 
D. R. Hoenstine . 
Isaac L, Ritchey. 
. Annetta Clouser 
Susie Wineland . 
Sara Rhodes : 
— S. Benton . 
attieSlick . . . 
Kathryn Long. . 
Lou’a Humberston 
Nellie Penn... 
. E, Potts ... 


ee 


z Westmorel’d 
Delaware ‘ 


Fernwood . k 


: Wayne P 


Delaware . 4 +e 

$6 Honesdale. . . 
King,Bedf’rdCo. 
Altoona .... 

oe Jats 
Martinsburg . . 
East Freedom . 
Roaring Spring 
Martinsburg. . 
Humberston. . 
New Haven. . 
Fayette City. . 


2164|Bessie B. Stull. . 
2165|Alice J. Stadden . 

2166| LydiaB. Thompson 
2167|Charles E, Haase 

2168|Roscoe J. App. . 

2169|Jessie I. Lerch . . 

2170|Laura B, Kutter . 

2171|Mary E. German, 

2172|GertrudeH.Kocher 
2173) Nella Skillington. 

2174|Mary E. Bowen 


Lycoming . 
oe 
“ 4 si K 
Easton ... 
Walnutport . 
Easton ... 
id oeee 
Pen Argyl. . . 
South Bethlehem 
Everett 
ii 


2175 
2176 
2177 
2178 
2179 


Daisy M. Dicken. 


Edith Bennett . . 
Virgie M. Bennett 
Estella Garber. . 


Mary A. Flemming| K 


Chaneyville ei 
i 
‘Chaneyville . . 
Flintstone, Md. 
New BuenaVista 


2268 
2269 
2270 
2271 
2272 


. P. Curstead. . 
Ada Carroll ... 
Hat’e Cunningham 
Bessie Linderman 
Helen McLaughlin 


Brownfield . . 


Dunbar . 
Cheat Haven . 
QOhiopyle ... 
Broadford . . . 


2180 
2181 
2182 
2183 
2184 
2185 


Uniontown 
Star Junction . 
Scottdale . 


Henrietta Inks . 
Bertha Hall .. 
Oakie Christner . . 
Ralph Funk . . . |NewSalem . 
MaryE.Swearinger|Uniontowp . 
Lucy Brownfield . = . 
Annie Rankin . . |Chalk Hill. . 
Hazel Keffer . . |S, Connellsville 
Emma Mentzer _. |Connellsville. . 
Marga’t C. Shaffer — oe 
essie Smith. . unbar.... 
lizabeth Ferren . ki ea ee 
Sadie Keffer. . . ¢ 
ClaraCarroll. . . Lg 
Ella Davis .. . |Moyer 
Mabel Tannehill . |Scottdale . 
2289|Lide Jaquette . . |Uniontown 
2290'Anna McNulty . |New Haven. 
2291| Lillian Edmonds . |Connellsville 
2292) Dolly G. Jeffries . |Brownsville . 
2293| Josephi’e achman|Erie . 
2294\Clara Bickford. .| “* ...-. 
2295|Ida E, Brainerd . 
2296|Margaret Brown . 
2297 Harriet E Burgess 
2298 Mame Cantlon. . 
2299 Rose Carney 
2300 Anna Donovan 
patel gem Drumgool. 
2302|Loretta Epply . . 
2303/Cora Engstrom 
2304, Helma Fluegel . . 
2305 Terese Gallagher 
2306.Carrie Gleason. . 


Bertram G. Foor , |Breezewood . . 
J. Wilson Taylor, |Lovely .... 
O. R. W. Dively. |Bedford . . . . 
Carrie Bowman , |Lebanon 

Maud Dotter . . xi . 
Mary Gettel . . . ° 
2186/Ella Smith. . + ° 
2187|Naomi R. Light .|Avon . . . 
2188/Ida M. Mease . .|Onset_ . . 
2189|Mary A. Seabold. |Annville. . . . 
2190/Oscar S, Light. . Wd % 

219% _ H. Sherk. . id 
2192|Harry Wolfe. . . 
2193|Lidie Ranagan. . 
2194|Mary Gerhart . . 
2195|Martha King . . 
2196)Annie Ruppert . 
2197| Jessie M. Green . 
2198|/M. Ellen Wyatt . 
2199|Geo C. Bensinger |Pottsville . . 
2200/W. L. Etien . . . | Donaldson 
22o0r|Harry O. Unger . | Muir 
2202|Mary J. Brown . | Minersville 
2203| Julia M. Dowling |Mahanoy City . 
2204|Thos. A. Dixon , |Lost (reek .. 
2205|Mabel Gutelius. . | Kreamer 
2206/H. C. Hendricks . |Selinsgrove . . 
2207|W. Edwin Charles} Port Trevorton 
2208|Mary J. Achmus., |I ayad is 
2209/Maud A. Berlin . |Starr .... 
2210, Ida M. Fones . . |Tionesta 
2211|Blanche Hunter , g 

22121. E. Levy ... 

2213 Alice C. McCrea . 


2273 
2274 
2275 
2276 
2277 
2278 
2279 
2280 
2281 
2282 
2283 
2284 
2285 
2286 
2287 
2288 


. 
. 

Ld 
. 
. 


Lebanon . 
Tamaqua... 


eree 
eevee 
eee 

“ 
“ 


Mahanoy City ; 
“e “ ” 
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Marienville 
Tionesta 
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1907. 


Name. P. O. Address. | County. Name. P. O. Address. | County. 





307] May Hemmerly. . | Erie 
2308;Annette Hulburd.| 
2309|Minnie Johnston .| 
2310|Nan Josselyn . .| “ 
2311\Jennie Lynch . . 
2312|Ernestine Mack . 
2313|Marg. MacDonald 
2314|A. McLaughlin. . 
2315|A. R. McLaughlin 
2316|Adda Miller. . . 
2317|Etta Minnig . . . 
2318|Louise Paasch . . 
2319|Calla Roth, . . . 
2320/Kath, Shanahan . 
2321|Maud Sloan . . . 
2322|Gertrude Sommers 
2323|Grace Tuttle. . . 
2324/Ida Wiss... . . 
2325|Alice Woods. . . 
2326]Racie Woods. . . 
2327|Myra B. Fuss... . 
2328| Bertha Tritle. . 
2329/D. E, Witherspoon| 
2330|Clay. E. Gelwicks, ° 
2331|Russel K, Mish, , |St. Thomas . . 
2332|Bessie Miller. . . |Montrose.. . . 
2333|Grace Jones. .|Franklin.. . . 
2334|Kath, E. Griffin . s 

2335| Lillian Ferringer . SS eee 
2336|Chas. E. Wertman} “ .... 
2337|Mary E, Hann. . |Littlestown.. . 
2338|Mary E, Asper. . | York Springs. . 
2339|Anna N, Patterson|New Castle . . 
2340|May Martin. ..| “ ar 
2341|Edna A. Boon . . |Hazel Dell... 
2342|John C. Syling. . | Elwood, R.F.p. 1 
2343|Jean A, Clarke. .|Edinburg .. . 


Beulah M. Kerr 
Anna W. Kuhl, . 
Clark A. Lytle. . 
Mattie Parimeter. 
Ritta Reed. f 
Cortula A. Rose . 
Mildr’d A. Schaum 


. 


Erie 
“oe 


. |McKeesport Allegheny 4 


“ 


Ida E. Brown . . 
Sara Coleman . . 
Eliz. F. Goldsmith 

. A. Grove... 
Eva M. Johnson . 
Edgar F. Keller . 
Serena C. Knabe . 
Ettie V. Shaffner . 
Mabel C, Stites . . 
Harry E, Todd. . 
J: Lec Williams 

ylvia Zerbe. . . 
Elva Frazier. . 
Ella Campbell , . 
Stella Robb... 
Cora Coulter. . . 
Bessie McBride. . 
. N. Hennon, . 
Ira L. Cleland. . 
Millie E. Cox . . 
Luella Ash, . . .|Transfer. .. . 
Eva W. Artman . |Jamestown.. . 
Mada Foltz . |Grove City. . . 
M. H. Patterson. |Hadley .... 
Edythe Pearse. . |Clarks Mills . . 
Rebecca Archibald|Glen Campbell . 


aaa 
aaa 


. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
- 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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e 
Ey 
E 


eare|) 
Chambersburg . 


“ 


oe « £ @ 2 6 2 


Petrolia, R.F.D. . 
eee sk 

Grove, Mere’rC 
Chicora... « .« 
Renfrew... . 
Prospect... . 
Mars, R.F.D.. . 
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2344) 
2345 
2340 
2347 
2348 
2349 
2350 
2351 
2352 
3353 
2354 
2355 
2356 
2357, 
2358 
2359 
2360 
2361 
2362 
2363 
2364 
2365 


2366) Ji 


2367 


Paul Merriman. . 
Gert, E. Hughes . 
Nellie G. Boyd. . 
Louise W. Fisher. 
M. J. Brougher. . 
Charles E. Koontz 
Nelson G, Speicher 
Robert N. Haynes 
Margaret Deihl.. 
B. J. Overberger . 
Ethel Davis... 
Rose Roland. . . 
Mary A. Fox... 
. E. Rowland. . 
ose McCormick. 
Martha Magee. . 


Edith A. Langdale’ 
Lillian A. Babcock 
Eliz. Wickstrom . 
Emma E. Hufford 
E. Agnes Rhoades 
ane UC, Harvey. . 
Getta Farr... . 
Tracy R. Grego 
James Bedford . . 
Retta B. Darrow. 
Margaret Miner. . 
H. A. Bedford . . 
Mae R. Kiethline. 
Mabel Clayton. . 
Barbara Young. . 
Bridget Sharkey . 
Ada Minnick. . . 
Marg. MacDonald 
M. D. Anderson . 
Laura M. Braun. 
Hanora J. Conway 
Emily J. Critchlon 
Nellie H. Folsom. 
Martha R. Glaser. 
Letitia E. Jack 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. [Aprit, 
LET OTHERS DREAM. 


Spirited. J. C. Jounson. 


1. Let oth- ers dream of pleas-ant lands, Be-yond the stormy o-cean; Of gold -entreas-ure 
2.’ Twas therein childhood’s ear-ly day, I car-oledloud for glad-ness, And youth a-mid the 


in the sand,And air in gen-tle mo- tion. is a dear-er, hap-pierscene, To 
ver-dant bowers, Had neverthoughtof sad - ness.Andnow in sweet-est rev - e- rie, When 


fan-cy oft ap-pear- ing, is my na-tive val-ley’s green, With beauty mild and cheering. 
even-ing shades are fall-ing, Comes forth each pleasant memory, Thattime of light re - call - ing. 





VESPER HYMN. 


Moderato. Tuomas Moore. 


1, Hark! the ves-per hymn is steal-ing O’er the wa-ters, soft and clear; Near-er yet and 
2. Now like moonlight waves retreat-ing To the shore, it dies a-long; Now, like an - gry 


Fd 


* 
near - er peal-ing, Soft it breaks up-on the ear, Ju-bi-la-te, Ju-bi- la- te, 
surg - es meet- ing, Breaksthe mingled tide of song. Ju-bi-la-te, Ju-bi- la- te, 


— 
Ju-bi-la-te, A*- men. Far-ther now, now farther stealing, Soft it fades up-on the ear. 
Ju-bi-la-te, A - men. Hark! again, like waves retreating To the shore, it dies a - long. 


>> 


* Pronounce as in Za or_/a-ther. 
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